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~  Lowpon, August 12, 1865. 

Messrs. Editors—Two subjects of 
deepest interest have been for the last 
few weeks before the public mind—the 
first, the attempt to lay the interna- 
tional cable between the west of Ireland 
and Newfoundland; and the second, 
the murrain or plague which has been, 
and is still raging among cattle. With 
regard to the first, there was a perilous 
storm in the British Channel, which al- 
most submerged the ship Caroline, in 
which and on whose decks had been 
coiled the great cable. The storm also 
delayed greatly the attempt being made; 
and even after a portion of the cable 
was submerged, it had to be taken up. 
A small portion of wire, which had 
fallen on the cable accidentally, was 
found to have stopped the communica- 
tion from the one end of the cable to 
the other. But at length the “paying 
out” went on day after day—telegrams 
were flashed to London every morning 
and evening, full of encouragement; and 
the last received indicated that more 
than twelve hundred and sixty miles of 
the cable had been submerged. The 
shareholders began to exalt, or at least 
to be cheerfal. Two millions of dol- 
lars had been invested in the enterprise, 
and at length there seemed a prospect 
of a splendid reward in return. Ac- 
cording to the tariff, ofe mes- 
sage from either side of the Atlantic 
wonld be charged one hundred dollars. 
On a Saturday afternoon, if I recollect 
right, came a message that all commu- 
nication from the Great Eastern had 
ceased—the cause unknown. Ab 
set in a dreary series of kindred 
grams. The Astronomer Royal at 
Greenwich Observatory gave some com- 
fort to men of science at least, for the 
mercantile public made little account of 
his statements, which, though true, (as 
to a severe electric storm on the Atlan- 
tic, which probably might prevent com- 
munication along the wires,) were nol 
regarded as furnishing the real solution 
of the interruption or suspension which 
was so saddening. 

For several days the press dwelt on 
the topic—hope was abandoned; but at 
the same time it was agreed on all 
hands that while there had thus been a 
second or third failure, yet that assur- 
edly, in the long run, the great object 
would be accomplished. People also 
began to turn their thoughts to the 
proposed line over Russian territory to 
America. Up to the time of my writ- 
ing I have not heard any news of the 
arrival of the Great Eastern off the [rish 
coast, or of the two vessels accompany- 
ing her; and we are hopefal that they 
may be engaged in endeavouring to 
haul up the lost end of the broken 
cable. 

As to the cattle plague, it has pro- 
duced a panic over the country. It 
seems to have come from Holland, and 
to have been generated by overcrowd- 
ing of beasts on board ships coming 
from Rotterdam or elsewhere. The 
distemper is in the blood, and is at- 
tended with great sickness, running at 
the nose, &c. It lasts for days often, 
and it proves finally fatal. It does 
not seem quite incurable; but it is most 
infectious, and thus a single tainted 
beast, sold in the great London weekly 
market, will infect others in the same 
field, or in the same dairy-farm cattle- 
stalls. I write this in a lovely region 
of the county of Kent, and I find that 
one dairy-farmer has lost within a short 
time sixteen milch kine. People are 
afraid to use the milk supplied by the 
dairymen, and there is also great anx- 
‘iety about the flesh sold in London and 
country markets, lest it should be that 
of animals which had been slaughtered 
after the disease had seized them. Un- 
principled or timid farmers, fearing a 
loss, are, it is feared, led occasionally 
to act thus. In order to prevent it, 
severe penaltives loom before them, if 
convicted; but more effectual still, far- 
mers are leaguing themselves into “ Mu- 

"tual Insurance Cattle Clubs,” so that 
all losses shall be shared by a wide 
circle. 

There was a murrain of cattle in 
this country in the last century, which 
it is said swept away twenty-seven 
thousand animals. Never was the stock 
of Great Britain and Ireland equal as to 
numbers, and especially breeding, to 
what it is at present. Besides this, the 
money value of cattle, sheep, and pigs 
is immensely enhanced. There is a 
startling rise recently in the price of 
meat, and the murrain only aggravates 
what was generally felt and complained 
of. This nation eats animal food large- 
ly. Wealth and means are constantly 
increasing. The working-men are well 
paid, and some of them must have 
flesh-meat thrice each day. Hence the 
prices are enhanced greatly. About 
twenty-five cents per pound is given for 
joints—for chops and steaks higher still 
—up to thirty-two cents per pound for 
rump-steaks, in the West End of Lon- 
don. 
the most active measures, backed by 
the London Corporation, and the authori- 
ties in Hull and other parts, to prevent 
infected cattle being landed on our 


markets. 


Cholera has been making havoc in 


Constantinople and the villages on the 
Bosphorus, and seems still spreading in 
Turkey. In Egypt its presence pro- 
duced a panic, and a very bad example 
was set by the Pacha, who fled almost 
as soon a8 it had made its appearance. 
It followed him, however, to Constanti- 
nople, and there, for a time, he had a 
cordon sanitaire drawn around him. But 
whether he has acted from “heart of 
grace,” thinking rather of his duty than 
his personal safety, I know not; but he 
has quite recently returned to his own 
dominions. Some cases of cholera have 
occurred in Europe, but thus far there 
is no epidemic. London was severely 
scourged by this dread disease both in 
1847 and 1854; and I well remember 
what a pall seemed to cover the bright 
sky—for the weather was bright and 


beautiful—while each morning we read 
an alarming list of “cases” and “deaths” - 


for the previous twenty-four hours. 
There were two districts—one in the 
Borough, on the southern side of the 
Thames, and the other in St. James’ 
Parish, in the West End, near Regent 
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street. The mortality in each was 
frightful; in fact, in one or two streets 
in Regent street it seemed as if the 
plague had claimed a victim in every 
bouse—nay, several victims—as that 
the people were simultaneously smitten 
as by a destroying angel. Great were 
the seriousness and solemnity of a vast 
number, and ministers of Christ preach- 
ed with unwonted earnestness, entreat- 
ing men to be “ready” for a sudden 
summons, through vital union by faith 
to a living, all-sufficient Saviour; and 
pointed out the true sources of peace in 
the time of pestilence. Yet even then I 
could not but notice there was a large 
class who crowded to places of amuse- 
ment, profaned the Lord’s day, and in- 
dulged in vicious revels—all unblushing 
and unterrified. It ever has been thus; 
it was so to an intense degree in old 
classic times in Grecian cities. In the 
great plague of London of 1665, we 
know that even while the parish churches 
were crowded to excess, listening to 
those Paritan “ejected” clergy, who, 
when the birelings who succeeded them 
fled from the plague, stood up to testify 
to men the way of life, there was a 
large demoralized class who indulged in 
great excesses, and who outraged even 
the bodies and houses of the dead in 
their eager pursuit of precious stones, 
gold, and silver. 

Repeatedly during this summer we 
were in apprehension; but it pleased 
God to send, every few weeks, a great 
abundance of rain, which at once se- 
cured a cooler atmosphere, and swept 
away all impurities. The Thames it- 
self, some years ago so foul and fetid, 
-now flows with scarcely aught of impure 
mixture; and this is the result of a vast 
system of under-ground drainage which 
finds its outfall many miles towards the 
sea, and which has cost several millions 
sterling. The laws of cleanliness never 
were so observed in London as now. 
Baths and wash-houses are being largely 
provided for the working-classes. One 
establishment of this kind, with its ad- 
juncts in the very heart of a low and 
teeming population, the gift of a Swiss 
merchant resident in London, the cost 
to him being $200,000. Mr. Peabody’s 
noble benefaction for a kindred purpose, 
including the erection of cheap dwell- 
ings for the working people, is now be- 
ginning, through the operations of the 
trustees, to develope itself. Humanly 
speaking, London never was so well 
armed against .pestilential epidemic as 
at present; just because ventilation, 
personal cleanliness, and an abundant 
supply of pure water are producing the 
beneficent results which Providence has 
annexed to them. Still, intemperance 
predisposes many to disease; a great 
many children, also, are not vaccinated, 
through the ignorance or neglect of the 
mothers; and in the eager competition 
of shop-sellers and others, who grind 
the faces of the poor. Low fever, the 
result of want, carries its victims away. 
After all, the mortality of London is 
not so high as at Liverpool or Glasgow. 
There are in the metropolitan area 
about 3,000,000 of souls at the present 
moment. The average mortality in the 
winter months is about 1500 or 1600; 
in the summer, in the absence of an 
epidemic, about 1400. The per contra 
side, as to life infused to make up for 
deaths, is marked, inasmuch as about 
2000 children are born every month, and 
at least 20,000 persons from immigration, 
are added every year to the population. 
More and more are the better classes 
seeking the suburbs, and new villas 
and large houses are being constantly 
bailt. 

Certainly the suburbs of London are 
unusually delightful, comprising, as they 
dg, Windsor (with the Royal resi- 
dénce and parks), Hampton Court, with 
the very perfection of velvet turf and 
summer loveliness; Richmond, and Ricb- 
mond Hill, from which you gaze on 
Thames’ translucent flood, and on T wick- 
enham—classic ground, from the long 
residence there of the poet, Alexander 
Pope. Nearer town, on the same soutb- 
eastern line, is the fashionable locale of 
some of our wealthiest merchants and 
gentry, the mansions being costly and 
splendid. But other suburbs are equally 
attractive—Hampstead, Highgate, Higb- 
bury, to the north-west; Notting Hill, 
West and South Kensington (the last- 
mentioned containing the site of the 
International Exhibition of 1862), and 
all around that district, squares, streets, 
and terraces so splendid and expensive 
have risen up as by a magician’s potent 
wand, have been reared during the last 
three years, and occupied by persons of 
rank fortune. And what is the 
“West End” itself, including Kensing- 
ton Gardens, and other splendid build- 
| ings looking into Hyde Park—what 
«“ Belgravia,” and Eaton Square, not far 
from Buckingbam Palace—what Picca- 
dilly, extending from Hyde Park Cor- 
ner to the west of the neighbourhood of 
the Duke of Devonshire’s, (Burlington 
House)—what are all these regions, so 
thickly covered with magnificent dwell- 
ings—their interiors rich in paintings, 
sculpture, articles of vértu—but sub- 
_ urban? They have the pure air breathing 
' on them always; and those fine parks— 
St. James’, Green Park, and Hyde Park 


- shores, or tainted flesh to be sold in our | —close at hand, for riding, driving, and 


walking exercise. I have not space to 
tell of other suburban, populous, and 
popular localities, including Sydenbam, 

Forrest Hill, Upper Norwood, close to 


the Crystal Palace, and its fountains 


‘and gardens—as also Corydon, Cars: 
halton, which last is said to be the 
healthiest place in England, and with 
which, when I visited it a few days ago, 
I was charmed exceedingly. Whole fields 
of lavender in bloom, filled the air with 


fragrance. This is a soil peculiarly - 


suited for that sweet plant, which is 
sold by the flower-girls on the streets of 
London. If any American family would 
like to come and live at Carshalton, 
they will find commodious villas ready 
for them; only thirteen miles by rail 
from London, and in going or returning 
they have close by that “one entire and 
perfect crysolite,” the Crystal Palace; 
or, as they look out of their own win- 
dows, the Palace, about four miles 
away, forms the Central object of a mag- 
| nificent landscape. Consumption has 
_mever, or hardly ever, been known at 
| Carshalton. For persons of a delicate 


| chest organization, the village of Cars- 


halton would afford shelter in winter | 


time almost equal to Nice, or any South 
of France residence. 

I write this in Kent, at Bexley Heath, 
another place embraced in London 
suburbs. If you came hither by road, 
you would pass over Shooter’s Hill, 
famous as the place where the “foot- 
pads” of the last century used to stop 
travellers from London to Dover; and 
levelling their pistols at the occupants 
of the chaise, were wont to exact the 
sought-for plunder by the summons, 
“Your money or your life.” The Heath 
itself is a crowning upland, with one 
street; and all around, in summer, are 
wheat fields—and more attractive still, 
well-stocked gardens, with every kind of 
fruit, and whole fields planted with 
strawberry plants and raspberry trees, 
the svil being of a fine, light, pulverized 
character, especially fitted for such ecul- 
tivation. Thousands of pounds worth, 
and tons weight of strawberries and 
raspberries are thus in the summer even- 
ings sent away on loaded vans to Covent 
Garden, and other fruit markets in Lon- 
don. As you meet them in the soft 
“gloaming,” the sweet perfume of the 
fruit borne along salutes you. Near to 
this spot, too, is Mid-Kent, with its pie- 
turesque hop-fields, its splendidly culti- 
vated farms, yielding the very finest of 
the wheat. Factories here and there 
indicate their presence by the smoke 
from lofty chimoies. But very near 
you can, on a long summer day, either 
alone or with chosen friends, enjoy the 
dolce far niente of sweetest solitude in 
forest glades, only broken by the sudden 
rising on wing of the partridge mother 
and her brood, or the rush of the timid 
hare. Here, too, are trees perhaps as 
old as the Conquest—elms and oaks 
rich in historic memories. For was it 
not in that lovely valley, near Bexley 
town, which now is called Hall Place, 
where ouve stood a castle, where Ed- 
ward the Black Prince—the future con- 
queror at Agincourt and Cressy, spent 
his boyhood? 

I shall be excused, I trust, for letting 
my pen run on recounting rural scenes 
and suburbs, as I am rejoicing, like 
others, in that. I am not “in populous 
city pent,” but permitted to revel amid 
the golden harvest fields; and whether 
within doors or wandering o’er field or 
heath, to realize and enjoy the benefits 
of the purest atmosphere, and the sooth- 
ing influence of sights and scenes 80 
striking in their contrast to the ceaseless 
rush, roar, hurry, and excitement of 
mighty, restless London. D. 


fur the Presbyterian. 


THE REPERTORY AND ASSEMBLY, 


Messrs. Editors—There are circam- 
stances rendering it particularly desir- 
able that the following letter from Dr. 
James Wood, addressed to me, should 
have a place in your journal. 

A Memoer or tue Late Gen. Assemacy. 


THE LETTER. 


“Hasoven, Indiana, Aug. 22, 1865. 

“Reverend Doctor—Your letter, ap- 
proving of my brief notice in the Pres- 
bylerian of the strictures of the Biblical 
Repertory on the action of the last 
General: Assembly, with regard to the 
Southern disloyal ministers and church- 
es, contains several important sugges- 
tions, particularly that the Synods East 
and West be requested at their next 
meeting to express their views as to 
the Assembly’s action on this subject. 
This suggestion, I trust, will not be for- 
gotten. If a Synod or an individual 
may assume the right to censure the 
General Assembly, the same right ought 
surely to be accorded to other Synods 
to sustain by their votes ‘the wholesome 
and highly important action of the late 
Assembly in the matter.’ 

“I concur with you in the opinion 
that the articles of the Repertory on the 
General Assembly for several years 
past are ‘very vulnerable as. well as 
mischievous.’ I have been prevented 
from noticing them heretofore, and par- 
ticularly the strictures on the action of 
the General Assembly in 1864 on the 
McPheeters case, by my great reluc- 
tance to have any controversy with one 
for whom I entertain so much venera- 
tion. The special reason why the 
McPheeters case deserved some notice 
was, that the severe and unmerited 
censure passed by the editor on the 
General Assembly was founded in part 
on @ mistake as to the purport of Presi- 
dent Lincoln’s letter to General Rose- 
crans. The Repertory stated that the 
President and Attorney-General pro- 
nounced themselves so satisfied with 
his (Dr. McPheeters) loyalty, that they 
forbade his being interfered with on 
the part of the authorities, either as a 
citizen or as a minister. I have con- 
ferred with five or six members of that 
Assembly, all of whom agree with me 
in saying that President Lincoln, so far 
from endorsing Dr. McPheeters’ loy- 
alty, expressed the opposite opinion; 
but that, though a half an hour's con- 
versation convinced him that he was 
not loyal, he nevertheless ordered bis 
release, because he was not disposed to 
‘run the churches.’ In like manner, 
some of the severe remarks of the Reper- 
tory on the Assembly of 1865 were 
founded (as has been already noticed) 
on a mistake with regard to the facts of 
the case. 

“ But this circumstance does not fully 
account for the strictures of the Reper- 
tory. The editor differs in principle, I 
presume, from the great body of the 
Presbyterian Charch with regard to the 
rebellion. Though he seems in some 
sentences to view it as a heinous sin, 
in others he endeavours, by nice and 
hair-splitting distinctions, to make it 
either so intangible that the Church 
cannot touch it, or so venial, that it 
must be touched so lightly as to restore 
the most active and bitter rebels to the 
Church without repentance. I am free 
to say that such is not my under- 
standing of the gospel. What! a politi- 
cal offence so flagrant as justly to sub- 
ject the offender to capital punishment! 
and yet so void of moral turpitude that 
the Church can take no cognizance of 
it, but must ignore the existence, and 
receive to the communion men who 
glory in having nearly succeeded in 
overthrowing our government! and 
would renew the conflict if they had 
any hope of success! Our Lord re- 


ceived sinners! blessed be his name! 
but they were sinners who repented of 
the error of their ways, and not those 
who justified their iniquity. 

“The Repertory complains of the unw 
christian intolerance of the General As- 
sembly in not receiving our Southern: 
brethren on as easy terms as the gov-) 
ernment is receiving them back to citi- 
zenship. But how does the government 
receive them? The amnesty proclama- 
tion excludes some altogether, unless on 
special application for pardon they shall 
give satisfactory evidence of repentance. 
And with regard to all, the oath of 
allegiance which they are required to 
take assumes either that they have been 
always loyal, but have been pressed 
into the rebel service; or if they have 
been disloyal, that they regret their 
past conduct, and promise in future un- 
deviating fidelity to the government. 
And what more than this does the Gen- 
eral Assembly require? The action of 
that body opens the door for the return 
of all loyal ministers and members with- 
out let or hindrance. And to others it 
gives the invitation to return on the 
same conditions which are required in 
the gospel for the return of all trans- 
gressors to the fold of Christ. If they 
do not think that they have sinned, 
what then? Does this temper of mind 
prove them to be faultless? Or does it 
not rather~ show their moral blindness, 
and the necessity of postponing their 
re-union with the Church until they are 
brought to see their error? The gen- 
eral sentiment of our Church in the 
North is, I have no doubt, that rebellion 
ig a great sin, political, moral, and reli- 
gious, and that those who have aided 
in sustaining it ought not to be restored 
to church-fellowship till they can sub- 
scribe to the same sentiment. As soon 
as they do this they will be welcomed 
with opened arms, and be greeted, as 
in former days, with the warmest Chris- 
tian salutations. Until then our peace 
and theirs requires separate organiza- 
tions. 

“ Respectfally yours, 

James Woop.” 


EVENING PRAYER. 


I come to thee, to night, 
In my lone closet where no eyes can >ee, 
And dere to claim an interview with thee, 
Father of jove and light! 


If I this day have striven 
With thy ble-scd Spirit, or have bowed the knee, 
To anght of earth, in weak idolatry, 

I pray to be forgiven. 


If in my heart has beea 
Anu forgiving thought, or word, or jook, 
Thoug: deep the uatice which | scarce could brook, 


Wash me from the dark sin. 


If l have turued away 
From «rief or suffering which T might relieve, 
Careless the cup of water een to give, 
Forvive me, Lord, 1 pray. 


And teach me bow to feel 
My siaful wanderings with a deeper smart, 
Aut! more of mercy aud of grace impart, 
My siutulness to heal 


Father! my soul would be 
Pure us the drops of eve's unsullied dew ; 
And as the stars whose nightly course is true, 
So would [ be to thee, 


Not for my-elf alone 
Would | thes bles-ings of thy love implore, 
Bat for cach pesitent the wide world o'er, 
Whon thou hast called thine own, 


And for thy heart's best friends 
Whose steadfest kindnes« o'er my painfal years, 
Hay watched! to soothe sillctions, griets, and tears, 
My warimest prayer ascends. 


Should o'er their path decline 

Che tight of aladuess, or of hope or health, 

Be thou their solace, and their joy and wealth, 
As they have long been mine, 


And now, O Pather! take 
Pie heart | cast with humble faith on thee, 
Aud cleanse its depths from each impurity, 
For my Redeemer's sake. 


— Hymns of the Ages. 


For the Presbyterian. 
THE SOUL WRONGED 


Rut he that sinneth against me wrongeth his own 
soul.— Prov viii. 36. 


Every sin is # wrong done to our 
own souls, as well as to God. When 
we sin, we break the law of God, we 
injure the divine government, we wrong 
all the persons of the sacred Trinity. 
This should deter us from sin. God is 
good, and why should we offend and 
injure him? But the evil of sin is 
within us, as well as without us. We 
wrong our own souls, as well as God, 
by our iniquities. Some sins injure our 
bodies, paralyze our strength, weaken 
our energies, or destroy our health; but 
every sin wrongs the soul. It inflicts a 
deep wound on the immortal part. It 
brings it more fully under the power of 
corruptiqn, rivets more firmly habits of 
transgression, augments its guilt, in- 
creases its danger, and perils its best 
interests. Remember, then, what you 
do when you sin. You wrong your- 
self; you deprive yourself of peace; you 
plant a dagger in your heart; you arm 
conscience with ten thousand stings; 
you strew your path with thorns; you 
surround your dying-bed with unspeak- 
able horrors! Beware! Sin is a trai- 
tor! Let not her syren song deceive 
you. She may promise you joy; she 
may flatter you with the hope that 
her path is covered with flowers; but 
remember, her roses are thickly set with 
thorns; her pleasures leave a pang be- 
hind them; they bite like a serpent, and 
sting like au adder! Hear the voice of 
the Saviour—He that sinneth against 
me wrongeth his own soul. All they 
that hate me love death. The way of 
transgressors is hard. But the ways of 
virtue are ways of pleasantoess, and all 
her paths are peace. Forsake the fool- 
ish and live; aud go in the way of 
understanding. 

Interest, as well as duty, urges men 
to embrace the Saviour. It is their 
duty to cease sinning against him. 
They should give him their hearts. 
This God requires. He eojoins it most 
solemnly, and enforces it by the most 
weighty sanctions. I have but little 
confidence in the force ‘of mere selfish 
motives to lead men to the cross. You 
may tell them religion will make them 
happy, bat they will not believe it; or 
if they do, they will not embrace it. 
They must feel their need of it; they 
must feel God’s love in the gift of his 
Son; and they must feel that God has 
claims before they will move. Reader, 


God has claims. He has made it your 


| duty to come to the Lord Jesus Christ, 


leare of the Rev. Mr. Sterret. 


and you cannot neglect that duty with- 
out sinning against him, and wronging 
your own soul. And now shall I speak 
of interest? But what hope is there 
that such a consideration will induce 
you to perform what you will not do 


| when assured that God commands you, 


and his love invites you? And yet it 
is true that interest and duty are united 
here. Your best interests require you 
to come to the Saviour. You are made 
the guardian of your own soul; you 
should seek its salvation. But while 
you stay away from Christ, you are sin- 
ning against him, and wronging your 
own soul. Why wrong yourself? Is 
it to your interest to do so? Never! 
Act no longer a part so unwise! Cease 
to do evil; learn to do well. Come to 
Christ, and secure your present peace 
and your fature felicity. 
W. J. M. 


LETTER FROM KANSAS. 


([CORRESPONDENCK OF THR PRESBYTERIAN.) 


Messrs. Editors—In a former com- 
munication it was promised to say a 
word about the morals and religion of 
Kansas. 

The man is infatuated who, with- 
out thought or care for the literary, 
moral, and religious interests of him- 
self or‘ family, rushes to a new coun- 
try simply for the purpose of gain. 
Dreadfal shipwreck has been made of 
many families and many a professed 
faith, by neglect on this point. In the 
hurry and drive of settling a new coun- 
try like this, it is wonderful how God 
has been pleased to send such a good 
measure of the “salt of the earth,” wbich 
is settled down here and there for 
good. Through the State the Method- 
ists, I suppose, are in the lead. Fear- 
less and self-sacrificing, they go for- 
ward in their representatives, the min- 
isters, into every new country, and com- 
mence the work in good season. Here 
they have not’ been idle. Many of 
their ministers, with the true apostolic 
spirit, go from city to city, from vil- 
lage to village, and from house to 
house, encouraging and strengthening 
the people, and organizing societies; 
and their works are attended with suc- 
cess. Scarcely a village or neighbour- 
bourhood can be found where their 
Church is not represented, and their 
ministers have not visited, and by their 
system of itinerating reached every 
point. Valuable lessons may be learned 
of them by our own ministers. 

Next, perhaps, is the Presbyterian 
element, including both Old and New- 
school, the latter, however, rather small. 
At Topeka, the capital of the State, we 
have a church organized, but as yet no 
edifice. Our cause there has endured a 
gf@at loss in the death of the Rev. Mr. 
Steel, who was taken to his rest last 
winter. The Congregational element is 
strong there; and under the efficient 
lead of the Rev. Mr MeVickers, of tbat 
Church, much is being done. But the 
field is large, and it is, and will be, a 
great centre of influence, which will 
invite a leading man of our Church to 
settle there, who, with God’s blessing, 
must do a good work. 

Furtber west, and up the Kansas 
Valley, at Salina and Junction city, a 
church is organized with a number of 
substantial members; but at present 
they are without the regular means of 
grace, only so far as the Rev. Mr. Mor- 
rison, whose home is in that region, 
can meet their wants. At Lawrence 
there is a prosperous church, under the 
The 
city*has, in a great measure, recovered 
from the dreadful raid and massacre, 
and a bright future is evidently before 
the town and the church io that place. 
The Kansas river divides, geograpbi- 
cally, the State of Kansas into two 
pearly equal parts, one-half of the 
State lying south, the other north of 
that river. This natural division will 
have a corresponding effect on church 
matters. Topeka and Lawrence are on 
the south side of the river; and besides 
these points, there are several on the 
same side of great importance. These 
points are, however, quite distant from 
us, so that we cannot speak of them 
very definitely or advisedly. We can 
mention only two or three, giving the 
names of brethren who are on the 
ground, and who will be glad to give 
information. At Burlingame there is a 
live and active church, where the Rev. 
J. M. Pryse ministers, and where Mr. 
Chambers is a pattern ruling elder. 
church blessed with such efficiency in 
the eldership as there is in Mr. Cham- 
bers, cannot fail of success. The Rev. 
H. Reed is at Gardiner, Austin Warner 
at Fort Lincoln, and E. R. Lynn 
at Carlysle. These brethren all occupy 
important points, and have a great work 
todo. Other points and other bretbren 
are in that region, but we are not per- 
sonally acquainted with them. The 
southern part of Kansas has evidently 
the advantage of climate over the north- 
ern part; and lying on the route to 
Arizona and New Mexico, it must soon 
be densely populated, and, under God’s 
blessing, a field of great enlargement for 
our Church. 

Coming north of the Kansas river, 
the first point of interest and influence 
we meet is Leavenworth city. This is 
the great commercial centre of our 
State, and bids fair to be one of the 
great cities of the West. This is the 
futare its friends have marked out for 
it, and we see no reason why it will not 
be realized. Here we have two flour- 
ishing churches, under the pastoral 
care of the Rev. Mr. Reaser and the 
Rev. Mr. Woodward. These brethren 
have a great work to do, and they are 
well furnished for their work. They 
have been long upon the ground, and 
are well acquainted with the field and 
work. The Rev. Mr. Reaser was for- 
merly connected with the Danville 
Seminary, Kentucky; and the Rev. Mr. 
Woodward is one of the few ministers 
from Missouri who have proved loyal 
from the commencement of the rebel- 
lion. These brethren have plenty of 
work to do within the city—more, per- 
haps, than they feel that they can do— 
but there are many outposts in the 


vicinity of the city free of access from 


it, which ought to be occupied, and 


must be soon. Strangers coming into 


the city or vicinity will ind themselves 


much at home, as well as edified, in an 
acquaintance with these brethren; and 
letters of inquiry addressed to either 
will, I feel sure, be promptly answered. 

Next in order, coming up the Mis- 
souri river, is Atchison. This, too, is 
one of the great prospective cities of 
the West. Here we have a church 
organized, and the Rev. Mr. Lewis, 
recently from Pennsylvania, and the 
Western* Theological Seminary, has 
been installed its pastor, with a good 
prespect of success. Atchison is easy 
of access from many quarters, being 
the terminus of a railroad from the 
East, and from it one is started weat- 
ward through Kansas. It is, and will 
be, @ great centre of influence, which 
must attract many eastern men; and it 
is a subject of gratitude, that now they 
will find the regular ministrations of the 
word in our branch of the Church. 
From this, too, should radiate influences 
to reach many of the surrounding 
points. The whole region west of it is 
without a church of our order. Seat- 
tered individuals may be found con- 
nected with our Church in many neigh- 
bourhoods; and could some of our 
young ministers from the seminaries 
resolve not to build on another man’s 
foundation, but with a true apostolic 
spirit resolve, trusting in God, to ad- 
venture himself into this field, he would 
not fail, with God’s blessing, to reap a 
full harvest. 

Next would be Highland, the place 
where we write. But as we wish to 
speak of its school as well as church, we 
defer it for another week. 

Yours truly, S. M. I. 


For the Presbyterian. 
THE LOW-CHURCH PARTY AND 
BISHOP POTTER’S PASTORAL. 


Messrs. Editors—The writer of this 
communication is an Episcopalian, and 
a Low-churchman. A Presbyterian bro- 
ther has placed in his possession your 
paper of August, which contains a long 
article on the relations of the “Low- 
church party” to the laws of the Church 
with which they are connected. It is 
anonymous, but endorsed by some 
strong editorial remarks. I have read 
the four or five closely printed columns 
of your correspondent with care, and, I 
may add, with regret. ; 

If it were not for certain indications 
to the contrary, I should be tempted to 
suspect that the now venerable author 
of a work published twenty years ago, 
on the “Position of the Evangelical 
Party in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church,” which was followed speedily 
by another from the same hand, on the 
same subject, addressed to the editors 
of the Episcopal Recorder, had re-ap- 
peared on this stage, and, dissatisfied 
with the result of the former conflict, 
had determined to fight the Ancient bat- 
tle over again. I will add, by the way, 


that if your readers desire to see this 
same argument more extensively ap- 


plied, and also the refutation of it, these 
may be found in a little volume, con- 
taining the two works above mentioned, 
by the Rev. Albert Barnes, and the 
answer to them by the Rev. Dr. Tyng 
and the Rev. Mr. Ridgely, successively 
editors of the Episcopal Recorder. I 
commend these publications to the pe- 
rusal of your correspondent. 

I repeat that I have read this article 
and its editorial endorsement with re- 
gret. I regret that any thing should 
appear in your columns so evidently 
calculated to lower this brave-hearted 
band of Christian labourers in the esti- 
mation of their brethren of the Presbyte- 
rian Church. I regret its tendency to 
cause their hands to hang down with 
discouragement in the work which they 
thiok God has given them to do, by 
making them feel that their efforts must 
be a failure, and that they are life-long 
violators of laws and institutions which 
they have solemnly bound themselves 
to honour and obey. I confess that I do 
not understand why any lover of evan- 
gelical religion, in any section of God’s 
Church, should desire to do this thing. 

I have a few words to say respecting 
the reasoning of this production. The 
great defect both of it and the New 
York “ Pastoral,” which it is intended 
to sustain, is, that they do not go far 
enough. Your correspondent and Bishop 
Horatio Potter walk hand in hand 
through our standard authorities, to 
gather proof of what? That the insti- 


tutions of the Protestant Episcopal 


Church do not recognize non-Episcopal 
orders. But is this all they are required 
to prove? Nay, if they stop here, can 
they be said to have proved any thing 
to their purpose? Will any man tell 
me that not recognizing (that is, simply 
saying nothing about) Episcopal orders, 
is equiyalent tocondemning them? Shall 
I be told that as my Charch does not 
affirm the validity of non-Episcopal or- 
ders, [ am not at liberty to do so? Sir, 
this is a great mistake. It is sufficient 
for my purpose, and that of the Low- 
church party, that she does not deny 
that validity. 

That this is the point aimed at by. 
your correspondent, and beyond which 
he does not attempt to go, will be shown 
by the following brief extracts, which I 
ask you to re-publish. 

“If the non-recognition of non-epis- 
copally ordained ministers is not an 
irresistible and direct conclusion, which 
no elasticity nor curvature of interpre- 
tation can evade, we are at a loss to 
know what is.” 

“Would any man affirm that the 
great, the catholic, the evident concla- 
sion from such premises as these is, 
that of the scriptural and historic va- 
lidity of non-Episcopal ordination ?” 
[Surely the writer would not expect 
our standards to prove that. 

“Nothing is clearer in history, than 
that the validity of non-Episcopal orders 
and non-Episcopal ministrations could 
never be successfully based upon the 
Ordinal and standards of the Church.” 
[Strange if it could!) 

“Now what deduction can be clearer 
than this, that the Episcopal Charch 
cannot officially recognize as part of the 
New Testament ministry, any that have 
not been episcopally ordained?” 

“The truth is, that such was the con- 
dition of the Anglican Reformation at 
the time of the framing of the Articles, 
that the Episcopal Church was unwil- 


ling to assume the doctrines of the Re- 
formation, and yet bad not courage 
explicitly to assert its owa.” 

“Bishop Burnet, in his exposition of 
the above Article (xxxii.), says that 
what is fixed by the Article is, that no 
man‘can enter upon the ministry except 
‘chesen and called to it by such as have 
authority so to do.’ As to who have 
this authority he remarks:—‘ But men 
are left more at liberty as to their 
thoughts concerning the subjects of that 
lawful authority.’ A strange statement 
truly !—as if the Episcopal Church bad 
not been able to determine a question of 
such vital moment.” [It is sufficient 
for Low-churchmen that she has not de- 
termined it; but, in making this admis- 
sion, have you not denied all that you 
have undertaken to prove?}] Bishop 
Burnet’s work on the Articles, be it re- 
membered, is recommended by the House 
of Bishops, and all our candidates for 
orders are required to study it. 

Messrs. Editors, I am prepated to go 
much farther in this direction than 
either yourselves, your correspondent, 
or Bishop Potter have gone. I admit 
that the Protestant Episcopal Church 
has never, in any of her standards, (ex- 
cept in one instance, and I should be 
glad to see that judiciously withdrawn, ) 
recognized the validity of non-Episcopal 
orders. And I add, that Low-chureb- 
man as I am, I sincerely rejoice that it 
is so. Doyou ask me why? I answer, 
because, by embodying in any of her 
standards the peculiar‘tiss: of either 
party in her communion, she herself 
would become a parly, and, pro lanto, 
cease to be a Church! God forbid that 
such a calamity should ever befall the 
Episcopalians in this land, as that the 
Church of their affections should be 
either driven or allured from her high 
and broad position as a catholic Church, 
covering a wide diversity both of theo- 
logical and ecclesiastical opinion, and 
by planting her feet upoo a lower and 
narrower platform, consent to become 
a mere Episcopal sect! _I assure you, 
sirs, that a persistent and protracted 
attempt to make her do this very thing, 
is the cause of more than half the trou- 
bles in our Church. We bave a small 
faction amongst us, (not the great 
High-church party,) the whole aim and 
drift of whose exertions is, to make the 
Church unchurch herself, by becomivg 
a party. But every Episcopalian who 
has caught the spirit of the institutions 
amidst which he has been reared, would 
earnestly deprecate such a thing, and 
that even if the party so inaugurated 
should be his own. 

I am aware, sirs, that I am now touch- 
ing upon a subject that is not likely soon 
to be otherwise than mysterious to mauy 
whose habits of thought and feeling 
have been formed under the influence of 
institutions different from ours; and I 
do not doubt that many a good non- 
Episcopal brother will read the last 
sentence with surprise. And when he 


shall have practical commentary upon 
that deviarcation, in secing Ualvinists 


and Arminians, LUigh-churchmen and 
Low-churchmen, worshipping in the 
same congregation, acting together in 
the same ecclesiastical assemblies, sur- 
rounding the same commuuion table, 
and even occupying the same puipits, 
and all in fraternal harmony, he will be 
inclined, perhaps, to lift up his hands 
in astonishment, and exclaim, “ Herein 
is @ marvellous thing!” 

It is a great mistake, although a very 
common one, to suppose that High- 
churchmen and Low-churchmen, whose 
minds have been liberalized by the insti- 
tutions to which their allegiance is due, 
have necessarily any quarrel with each 
other. They differ indeed, and widely 
on subjects of some importance; but 
they understand that their Church al- 
lows this difference, and therefore they 
ean differ kindly. There is no breach 
of harmony or Christian fellowship pro- 
duced. Very unfortunately, however, 
there are extremists in both sections of 
our communion, who, not content with 
holding their own opinions, will perti- 
naciously insist that every body else 
shall do so likewise. Aye, and on 
every favourable opportunity, they are 
heard loudly calling upon the Church 
to enforce this uniformity. These are 
the men from whom all our troubles 
come. These are they whose constant 
endeavour is to make the Church a 
party—aye, their party. Their cry is, 
“ Down with all parties; let us support 
the Church—we are the Church!” 

I regret to have occupied so much 
space. It is not often that an Episco- 
palian trespasses so largely on your 
columns. I have written because I was 
unwilling that the brethren with whom 
I am associated should suffer in the 
good opinion of those they so greatly 
honour and respect; and also because I 
think that while we certainly can learn, 
and have learned many things from 
you, there are perhaps some things that 
you may learn from as, particularly in 
the matter of gospel catholicity. I do 
not think that any doctrine should ex- 
clude a man from the Church on earth, 
or any position in it, which would not 
likewise exclude him from the Church 
in Heaven. At any rate, if your corres- 
pondent is desirous of proving that the 
Low-church party is condemued by the 
standards of their own Church, he-must 
do more than show that those standards 
do not recognize non-Episcopal ordina- 
tion. He must show that she pro- 
nounces it invalid, and requires all her 
members to do the same. 

A Low-cHURCHMAN. 


A Distinction with a Difference. 


The Christian Secretary says:—Brother 
L , a well-known member of one of our 
Connecticut Baptist churches, a few years 
since, was met one morning by a worthy 
Methodist neighbour, during a season of 
special religious interest in the place, wita 
the joyous remark, “ Mr. L , my boy 
James has got reliyion.” “T hope he'll 
keep it,’’ was the short but pleasaatly ut- 
tered reply of our brother as he passed oa. 
A few days elapsed, a lad in brother 
L ’s employ having been hopefully 
converted in the mean time and the two 
neighbours met again, when, without a 
word of preface or comment, brother I,—— 
looking his neighbour earnestly in the face, 
said, “Mr. W religion has got my 
boy” and went on his way as before. It 
is presumed that the other thought some of 
the difference. 


- 


DR. LIVINGSTON AND AFRICAN 
MISSIONS. 


The evidence of Dr. Livingston be- 
fore the Select Committee on Western 
Africa, which has just been published, 
is, as might be expected, entirely con- 
trary to that of Captain Burton as to 
the results of missions. The subject is 
of so much interest that we give the 
questions put to Dr. Livingston, and his 
answers, as they appear in the Blue 
Book, without omission or alteration. 

The Doctor was asked whether he 
thought it was possible that an Euglish 
government should be established in the 
neighbourhvod of tweuty or thirty dif- 
ferent tribes, and not interfere in their 
quarrels? 

Llis reply was, 1 think so. The mis- 
sionaries whom | bave known generally 
make it clearly understood that they will 
not interfere in any of the native quar- 
rels, and that they will not interfere in 
the protection of the country; they are 
looked upon as part of the superior 
power, and they are not appealed to. 

In the case of Lagos and Abbeokata, 
have the missionaries practically kept 
out of the native quarrels ? 

1 am not acquainted with Lagos. 

What is ong opinion generally of the 
character dnd influence of the mission- 
aries in Africa? 

I entertain a very high opinion of 
them. . 

Do you allude to any particular part 
of Africa? 

I know them better in the interior of 
the South and in Sierra Leone. 

‘Taking Sierra Leone, what should you’ 
say has been the influence of the mis- 
sionaries there ? 

{ think that it has been very benefi- 
cial, both to the natives and to the 
English. 

What has it done for the natives in 
the first place ? 

The missionaries always promote 
trade. Some of them think they ought 
not to attempt the civilization of the 
people, and others think that they ought; 
but wherever I have seen a mission 
established, that mission promotes civili- 
zation and commerce, whether the mis- 
sionary professes to be anxious to pro- 
mote civilization or not. 

Mr. Baxter—You mean promoting 
civilization by teaching industrial em- 
ployment? 

Yes. 

The Chairman—The Committee have 
heard of two systems of missionary work 
in Africa; one which adopts education 
and preaching as its means of action, 
and one which seems to have been car- 
ried on, to @ great extent, on the Gold 
Coast by the Swiss missionaries, and 
into which agriculture and industrial 
training largely enter. To which sys- 
tem do you chiefly allude? 

One body of missionaries advocates 
industrial pursuits chiefly, but they never 
coniine themselves to those. The other 


prefesess he only preach 
the gospel, but their influence is directed 
also to: promote the civilization of the 
people. 

Even though it is not connected with 
any industrial pursuits? 

Even though it is not connected with 
any industrial pursuits. One way in 
which they do that is by their example; 
they show an example of industry, and 
in that way promote civilization without 
professing to be industrial missionaries. 

Do you believe that the missionaries 
have ever such a command of the local 
languages as to be able to preach intel- 
ligibly to the natives? 

I know many who speak the language 
thoruughly—far better than any natives 
who have been born in the mission. 
Mr. Moffat has been out there for fifty 
years, and he knowa it thoroughly; he 
has translated all the Bible into their 
language; he knows it better than any 
native born on the station. 

Mr. Chichester Fortescue—Which of 
the native languages are you alluding 
to? 

The Sichuana. 

The Chairman—The Committee have 
heard great doubts expressed with re- 
gard to the influence of the missionaries 
in Sierra Leone upon the native charac- 
ter, and we have had evidence that the 
natives educated in the mission schools 
are generally disliked; can you account 
for that prejudice on that opinion in any 
way? 

It is very common to hear aspersions 
cast on the character of the mission- 
aries ; but I account for it in this way— 
the lives of those men generally are a 
protest against the evil conduct of many 
of the men who go out to trade there. 
I do not wish to say that there are not 
good men among the traders; but a very 
large proportion of them are worthless, 
and the lives of those missionaries are a 
sort of standing protest against the mo- 
ral conduct of the traders. Mr. Moffat 
has been labouring with great success 
in one tribe for forty-three years, and he 
is exceedingly annoyed by several of the 
traders who have settled on the spot, 
and who have attempted to nullify all 
his teaching, corrupting the natives by 
their conduct. \ 

Is the character of the missionaries 
themselves high and unexceptionable? 

You find a few among them who are 
not men of great ability; some of them 
have been guilty of improper condact; 
but take them as a whole, [ think they 
deserve a very high character. 

Should you say that their character 
is improving, and that the class of men 
sent out as missionaries is higher than 
it used to be? 

When the missionaries were sent out 
fifty years ago, it was believed by many 
men that any sort of man who could 
read his Bible and make a wheelbarrow 
was sufficient; but it was found that 
that was a mistake, and better educated 
men are now chosen, and the more care 
is taken in their selection, the more 
satisfactory are the results. — English 


paper. 


CHARITY. 


A mendicant well known in the neigh- 
bourhood of the church of the Madaleine, 
Paris, addressed to a friend of ours lately . 
the following irresistible appeal :—“TI am 
poor, Monsieur, but Iam religious. I want 
but one of the saving virtues. I have 
Faith, have Hope; it remains with you to 


give me Charity.” 
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SATURDAY, Sept. 9, 1865. 


AcKNOWLEDGMENTS.—We have re- 
- ceived for City Pastor—$5 for church, 
and $5 for Zone, from Mrs. M. C., Ches- 
ter county, Pa. 
For Missionary’s horse, from Hattie 
Conway, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., $5. 
Vacancigs.—There is a large number 
of churches vacant just now, some of 
them of great importance and promi- 
nence. Among these are the First 
Presbyterian church, New York city ; 
the First church, Pittsburg, Pa.; the 
Central church, Cincinnati, Ohio; the 
First church, Morristown, N. J., the 
Second church, New Brunswick, N. J.; 
the Cohocksink church, Philadelphia; 
the church in Valparaiso, Indiana; the 
charch in Mauch Chunk, Pa.; the Grove 
church, Danville, Pa.; the Second church, 
Bridgeton, N.J., and the Second church, 
Steubenville, Ohio. ~ 
RevivaL.—The last number of the 
Presbyter contains an account of a very 
interesting revival in the Presbyterian 
church at Sidney, Ohio. Twenty-one 
were added to the church at a late com- 
munion. The gracious work extended 
to Harden, in the bounds of the congre- 
gations where forty persons were con- 
verted, and these, with twenty members 
from the church in Sidney, were formed 
into a new church, which has a new 
edifice nearly completed, and has se- 
eured the services of a pastor. 
Evection.—At a late meeting of the 
Board of Education, the Rev. William 
M. Paxton, D.D., was elected Corres-. 
ponding Secretary of the Board. Dr. 
Paxton is well known in our Church as 
a Professor in the Western Theological 
Seminary, and as the pastor, until lately, 
of the First Presbyterian church, Pitts- 
burg, Pennsylvania. He is an eloquent 
preacher, a courteous gentleman, and is 
thoroughly devoted to the interests of 
the Presbyterian Church. Few men in 
the Church are better fitted for the post 
which he has just been chosen to fill, 
and we sincerely hope that he will ac- 


cept it. | 


Deatu IN THE Ministry.—The Pres- 
byterian Banner annountes the death 
of the Rev. T. P. Gordon, D. D., a mem- 
ber of the Presbytery of Crawfordsville, 
and pastor of the church in Terre 
Haute, Indiana. Dr. Gordon was a 
native of Pennsylvania, and was edu- 
cated at Jefferson College and the 
Western Theological Seminary, and was 
settled at first in churches in the region 
of Pittsburg; after which he removed 
to Indiana. The Banner says: 

“Dr. Gordon was an affectionate hus- 
band and father ; a good man, a faithful min- 
ister, and was highly esteemed by the gene- 
ral community. The theology of his 

reaching was Bible Calvinism. Beside 
his public ministrations, his visits among 
the poor as well as the rich, in their sea- 
sons of sorrow, his tenderly sympathizing, 
appropriate counsels in the house of mourn - 
ing and bereavement, and at the bedside of 
the sick and the dying, will not soon be 


forgotten.” 


SouTHERN GENERAL AssEMBLY.——The 
Central Presbyterian announces that no 
meeting. of the Southern General Assem- 


bly will be held before next spring. 
| The necessity which was supposed to 


have existed for an earlier meeting jas 
passed away, and the Syaods and Pres- 
byteries are sufficient for the present. 
The Synod of Virginia is to meet in 
Lynchburg, on the first Wednesday of 
October next. 

PRESBYTERIAN GROWTH IN ENGLAND. 
—The English correspondent of the 
American Presbyterian gives the follow- 
information concerning the extension of 
Presbyterianism in England: 

“Your readers will gladly hear that I 
preached shortly ago in a new Presbyterian 
church erected in Liverpool, built at an 
expense of $25,000, and nearly free of 
debt—the congregation willing and able to 
give a pastor, to begin with, $1750 a year, 
and likely svon to have an able man settled 
over them; and on my way home I as- 
sisted at the laying of the foundation-stone 
of a Presbyterian church, erecting in the 
city of Worcester, at an expense also of 

25,000. Already a good congregation is 
gathered, and presided over by an excellent 
and able minister. The stone was laid by 
the late Mayor and present member of Par- 
liament for the city, a man who has raised 
himself by merit and industry from the 
very humblest rank.” 

IremMs FROM SovuTHERN RELIGIOUS 
Parrers.—The Rev. Rufus P. Wells is 
supplying the pulpit of the Second Pres- 
byterian church, Knoxville, Tennessee ; 
the First church is still used for coloured 
schools.—The Rev. P. B. Price, pastor 
of the Presbyterian church on Church 
Hill, Richmond, Virginia, has become 
an editor, in conjunction with the Rey. 
Dr. Brown, of the Central Presbyterian. 
—The Rev. William A. Hall has re- 
turned to bis church in New Orleans; 
the Central Presbyterian says that at 
a recent communion seventeen persons 
united with this church, and eight more 
propose to do so next month.—At a late 
communion at the Anthony’s Creek 
church, Greenbrier county, Virginia, six 
persons were received on examination, 
and.one on, certificate; Mr. James P. 
Smith, a licentiate of East Hanover 
Presbytery, is supplying the church.— 
The Rev. P. M. Custer has resigned the 
pastoral charge of the Mount Horeb 
eburch, Presbytery of Lexington. 

Praising Evit Turnes.—One of the 
methods by which Christianity is now 
reviled, is by excessive praise of the 
false systems of religion which are its 
rivals and enemies. They arte com- 
pared with it to its disparagement, and 
their exaltation. A few years ago very 
few would bave dared to intimate that 
Mobammedanism was in any way supe- 
rior to the faith of the New Testament. 
Now we have men publicly proclaiming 
that the system of the false Prophet 
works infinitely better, in some parts of 
the world, than Christianity, and pro- 
duces more favourable results. Mr. 
Winwood Reade, an English traveller 
in Africa, says :—“ Mohammed, a ser- 
vant of God, redeemed the Eastern 
world; his followers are redeeming Af.- 
rica;” and this is said in a land where 
the vast majority of the people believe 
that the redemption of the world has 
been accomplished by Jesus Christ, and 
said to disparage the missionaries sent 
forth by these Christian people to carry 
the news of salvation to the perishing 
souls of Africa. Infidelity is becoming 
very bold, and must be met by corres- 


ponding courage on the part of the 


people of God. 


was held On Sabbath after- 
noom 8d inst., in the Fifteenth Presby- 
terian church, (City Pastor’s,) Philadel- 
phia. The object of the meeting wus to 
hear the report of Mr. Robert Jobn 
Moore, a Princeton theological student, 
who had been employed by this church 
and Sabbath-school as City Missionary 
during his vacation. During four months’ 
labour be reports about five hundred 
families regularly visited, conversed, 
and prayed with. He had distributed 
nearly eight thousand pages of religious 
tracts, and several books and Bibles 
gratuitously furnished by the Presbyte- 
rian Board of Publication, and the Ame- 
rican Tract and Bible Societies. He 
had given cards of introduction to the 
Sabbath school to upwards of three 
bundred scholars, one hundred of which 
have already been enrolled in the dif- 
ferent Sabbath-schools in the n¥ighbour- 
hood; the remaining two hundred being 
prevented from coming for want of suit- 
able clothing. Some, through his la- 
ours, have united with the church, and 
a goodly number had been induced to 
attend public worship on Sabbath, and 
the Friday evening lectures of the 
church. The whole report is very in- 
teresting and encouraging, and clearly 
shows what a vast amount of good may 
be done in our large cities among a class 
of people who, either by neglect do not 
attend the house of God, or by the force 
of circumstances — especially through 
want of clothing—cannot attend. This 
is painfully illustrated by those ¢wo hun- 
dred children whom he reports unable 
to attend Sabbath-school for want of 
proper clothing. Let our readers keep 
City Pastor’s store-room supplied with 
clothing, and these two hundred, and 
many more, will soon be under religious 
instraction. He reports nearly all of 
these the children of soldiers. 

The Rev. Mr. Lowrie, of the Bethany 
Mission; Rev. Mr. McAuley, Assistant 
Secretary of the Board of Education; 
Rev. Mr. Rice, of the Fourth cbarch ; 
and the pastor, Rev. William McElwee, 
addressed the audience, composed of the 
scholars, teachers, members, and others, 
on the subject of City Missions. The 
large audience seemed very much inter- 
ested in the whole exercises, which 
lasted two hours, and did not even 
seem to weary the children. The sing- 
ing was delightful; the congregation, 
with the Sabbath-school, all joining, and 
led only by one chorister. 

This church and Sabbath-school (for 
we understand that the Sabbath-school 
took the lead, and bore the greater part 
of the expense) have commenced this 
good work, and thus set an example 
worthy of imitation to every church and 
Sabbath-school in our city. The appeal 
of the pastor of this church for aid to 
carry on his Zone work, and liquidate 
the pressing debt of his church, should 
meet with the most cheerful and liberal 
response from every Presbyterian—from 
every lover of our Zion, and the cause of 
Christ connected with her—from every 
Christian whose heart beats responsive 
to the wants, temporal and spiritual, of 
suffering, perishing humanity. 


- —- 


EMPLOYMENT. 


Y case is a hard one. From 
morning to night | am com- 
pelled to labour until I am wearied, and 


then I barely get a living.” It was the 
complaint of an industrious worker, 


who was under the impression that the 
good things of this world were very 
unequally distributed, of which but few 
fell to his share. Still, on being ques- 
tioned, he acknowledged that his health 
was good, he relished his homely food, 
he was able to supply the wants of his 
family, and he slept soundly. Were 
not these some of the good things of 
which he seemed to think he had so 
few? Would you be willing to ex- 
change places, said we, with the weal- 
thy Mr. A , who was surrounded 
with all the luxuries of life, and never 
compelled to pat his hand to a work of 
toil? Would you be willing to assume 
his gouty pains, his disturbed sleep, his 
auxious cares, his disobedient and pro- 
fligate children, in connection with his 
overgrown wealth? He thought he 
was not quite prepared for this; bat 
still he would like to possess enough of 
his wealth to supersede the necessity of 
daily toil. Here, then, was the confes- 
sion, that while wealth had certain 
charms in his sight, he was not pre- 
pared to barter away his present bless- 
ings for it. He was willing to exchange 
poverty for riches; but would rather re- 
tain his relishing appetite, his refresb- 
ing sleep, his fine health, which were 
the consequences of his industrious 
labour, and without which abundance 
of money would be of little value. 
Every one is more or less infected 
with an inclination to airy castle build- 
ing—some Utopian scheme of life, freed 
from all its ills, in which there shall 
be wealth without annoyance, pleasures 
without interruption, and perfect leisure 
and rest. There is, perhaps, no one 
with whom they would be ready to ex- 
change places; bat they can imagine a 
position which would suit their taste 
precisely, little supposing that in actual 
life there is no such place, or that such 
a place is impossible in this sin-stricken 
world. Whatever may be the aims and 
efforts of men, they are sure, if they be 
highly wrought, to end in disappoint- 
ment. Such is the constitution of 
things over which God alone has con- 
trol. The ambition of men in all ages 
is to counteract this by devising a new 
order, and yet in no instance has it 
proved successful. The long wail of 
disappointment has come down to us 
from the remotest antiquity, and it is 
extreme folly to imagine that we can 
succeed where ail others have failed. 
We are apt to attribute a potential 
influence in the production of . happi- 
ness to a certain combination of circum- 
stances, but a trial proves that there is 
& worm at the root. Since the apostasy 
from (iod ths ts our destiny. This is 
net our rest. Sin infects every thing. 
It has cursed+the earth, that its fruits’ 
can only be extracted by toil; it has 
attached the corrodings of rust to 
riches, sapped the foundations of health, 
invaded the peace of families, and so 
crowded the mind and heart with cares 
and discontent as to render it unfit for 
pure happiness. A condition exempt 
from all occupation and labours, as 
multitudes have found it, is no more 
friendly to enjoyment than toilsome 
employment; and although such leisure 
is looked forward to as the very summit 
of human wishes, where do we find 
the proofs of its efficacy? Nay, the 
nearer we reach this goal, the farther 
we find ourselves from the object of our 
anticipations. Occupation is the best 
condition of life; idleness the worst. 
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N interesting City Mission y meet- | 


“The first ifeommtent with the highest 
“Wirtue; 

It isthe pecullar province éPreligion 
| to sugapet the proper adjustment of the 
disordet® existing in this world. It en- 
joins contentment with the situation in 
which God has placed us. This grace 
excludes repining, discontent, and envy, 
while it encourages diligence in our 
vocation. It discountenaneces the vain 
wishes, if things were only thus and so, 
we should be far happier. Do facts 
prove that this would be the case? Is 
not the weight of testimony on the other 
side? When we are able to take a 
just view of our relations to God—his 
just indignation against our sin and our 
own demerit—we will be thankful for 
any favours he may confer upon us, 
and content with the course of his pro- 
vidence towards us. If we are com- 
pelled to toil for our subsistence, we 
will neither consider it a disgrace or a 
misfortune. The sweetest enjoyments of 
piety have often shed radiance on the 
cottages of the poor; and what cannot 
be said of the luxurious living of the 
rich, can be said of the rest of the 
labouring man—that it is sweet. No 
case is a hard one upon which God’s 
blessing abides, and no situation to be 
deplored in which there is thankfulness 
and Christian humility. God is glori- 
fied by the toil of the labourer, if the 
spirit be in a right frame, and to be dis- 
satisfied is a virtual complaint against 
his providential arrangements. The rule 
never to be lost sight of is, “ Whatever ye 
do,” whether intellectually orcorporeally, 
“do all to the glory of God.” Itis the rule 
in heaven, as wellas upon earth. Inces- 
sant activity characterizes its inhabi- 
tants, and this without lassitude or 
weariness. Happy the man who cheer- 
fully fulfils the duties of his vocation 
here, for to him shall be assigned a 
higher, holier, and more refreshing em- 
ployment above, where work is wor- 
ship, and activity is rest. 


PRESBYTERY OF LEXINGTON 


CORRESPONDENT of the Cen- 

tral Presbyterian, writing from New 
York, says that “righteous indignation”’ 
is “a dangerous grace,” and we concur 
in his opinion. To be angry, and sin 
not, tasks the most perfect Christian as 
few other commands of God’s word do. 
Especially in our land, where so much 
has been done of late years to exas- 
perate and to excite lasting hatreds, it 
is hard to condemn wrong, and to rebuke 
sin, without falling into sin, by exhibi- 
tions of the unholy temper which God’s 
word forbids. And we will readily 
grant that these exhibitious have been 
wade visible on both sides of the line, 
and in both parties to this terrible 
contest. 

The latest specimen of indignation, 
which was without sufficient cause, and 
therefore not at all righteous, is in the 
action of the Presbytery of Lexington, 
published in the last number of the 
Central Presbyterian. The Presbytery 
met at Harrisonburg, Virginia, on the 
‘19th of August, and appointed a com- 
mittee to take into consideration the 
action of the late General Assembly of 
our Church. The report of the com- 
mittee was unanimously adopted, and 
contains firat an arraignment of our 
Assembly upon various charges, chiefly 
upon “a usurpation of politieal authori- 
ty,” the declaration of new terms of com- 
munion, and the taking of measures to 


divide, distract, and steal away the Soutb- 
ern ahurchos. Upon tho facts oproad forth 


in this arraignment the Presbytery found 
a series of resolutions, in which they 
congratulate the people of their churches 
that their “mission” is simply to preach 
the gospel—that the accusation made 
against them to the effect that their “ or- 
ganization was to subserve a political 
purpose or party, or perpetaate slavery, 
is a grievous misrepresentation;” and 
that they will not recognize, officially or 
otherwise, as ministers of the gospel, 
any persons who may come among 
them to further any of the schemes of 
the Northern Assembly. We are prone 
to think that this Presbytery, in its hot 
haste to condemn and protest, has been 
indulging somewhat in that indignation 
which one of its friends terms a “dan- 
gerous grace.” We are very sure that if 
it had investigated further, or waited 
longer, it might at least have learned 
that a part of the reported action of our 
General Assembly, upon which the 
Presbytery predicates some of its se- 
verest charges, was not adopted by the 
Assembly at all! Surely a protest 
against a measure which the Assembly 
refused to adopt, is a jadgment in 
haste, which may well be repented of 
at leisure. 

The editor of the Central Presby- 
terian, who was present at this meet- 
ing of the Presbytery of Lexington, 
speaking of this action, says:—‘“ The 
unanimous action of this staunch old 
Scotch-Irish Presbytery will serve to 
show that e’en in their ashes live their 
wonted fires.” We know well the 
staunchness of the race of which the 
editor speaks, and honour their tenacity 
of purpose and inflexibility in adhering 
to the right. But then our brother will 
grant the supreme importance of such a 
race being kept from all error. There 
was much truth and pointin the Scotcb- 
man’s prayer, “Grant, Lord, that we 
may be right, for thou knowest, O Lofd, 
that we are very contrary.” 
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THE SOUTHERN CHURCHES. 
HE following extract from a letter 
from Tennessee, published in the 
New York Times, indicates, We suppose, 
what will be the policy of the govern- 
ment in regard to the churehes of the 
South. 

‘‘T meutioned in a former letter that the 
McKendree chapel, Nashville, occupied for 
several months by a Northern preacher 
sent hither by Bishop Clark, and very 
slimly attended, would be filled full of 
hearers whenever the people here should 
have the opportunity of attending the min 
istry of one of their own preachers. The 
faet is precisely as I predicted. The order 
came last week from President Johnson to 
tura over the church to its original owners, 
and the first service was held yesterday. 
Dr. Baldwin, the former preacher, officia- 
ting as before the’rebellion. The church 
was packed by an audience er every 
mark of satisfaction aud joy at the change ; 
and [I saw many an eye stream with tears 
as the preacher alluded tenderly, and in no 
unbecoming spirit, to the people's restora- 
tion to privileges long denied them. Pre- 
sident Lincoln said, on one oceasion, that 
‘the government had enough work on its 
hands without undertaking to run the 
churches;’ and from what | have observed, 
I am quite convinced that only as churches 
here have their own selected preachers, 
can good to the people be secured. That 
the preacher be true to the government, 
must, of course, be inexorably demanded. 


Beyond this, the people must choose for 
themselves.” 


Teh PER ES 


TRE 

Messrs. Editore—The Rev. J. W. 
Larrimore, formerly pastor of the Pres 
hyterian (Old-school) church at Mount 
Pleasant, Iowa, and recently a chaplain 
in the army, is temporarily supplying 
the Calvary (New-school Presbyterian) 
church, Chicago. 

The Rev. Dr. Junkin and the Rev. 
W. W. Harsha have returned, and re- 
sumed their labours in‘the North and 
South churches, with health greatly 
improved by rest and travel. There 
are churches who never seem to realize 
that both the mental and physical ener- 
gies of a laborious and faithful pastor 
may be overworked, and may need rest 
and relaxation, as well for his people’s 
sake as for his own. Those who do 
should imitate the example of the North 
church, which generously supplied its 
pastor’s place during his absence, and 
also furnished him with ample means 
for travel. I am informed that the 
church at Earlville, in the Presbytery 
of Chicago, did the same liberal thing 
by its pastor, the Rev. John Ustick. 


A FOREIGN MISSIONARY ORDAINED. 

At a recent special meeting in the 
Fullerton Avenue church, (the Rev. Dr. 
Lord’s,) the Presbytery of Chicago or- 
dained, as an evangelist, Mr. P. L. 
Carden, who recently completed his 


ND 


‘course of study in the Theological Semi- 


nary of the North-west. The Rev. W. 
H. Van Doren preached the sermon; 
the Rev. Dr. F. T. Brown delivered the 
charge to the candidate; and the Rev. 
Dr. Halsey offered the ordaining prayer. 
The trial sermon of Mr. Carden gave 
great satisfaction to his instructors and 
friends. He goes to reinforce the Siam 
mission as soon as a passage for him- 
self and wife ean be secured. Those 
who know them both feel every confi- 
dence that, if their lives are spared, 
they will be found useful and acceptable 
labourers on missionary and heathen 
ground. May the blessing of the Master 
of the world-wide vineyard go with 
them to their new homes and distant 
field of labour. 

Mr. Carden’s history is interesting 
and eventful. He was born in Ireland, 
and reared a Romanist. After bis arri 
val in this country he was mercifully 
led to Christ, and became a member of 
our Church at Scotchtown, Orange 
county, New York. Of this church he 
continued a member till his ordination. 
Its pastor, the Rev. Mr. Beattie, he 
regards as his spiritual father. In 1862 
he graduated honourably at William’s 
College, Massachusetts, and soon after 
entered the army as a commissioned 
officer in a New York regiment. He 
was taken prisoner at Harper’s Ferry. 
He was soon paroled, and brought to 
Camp Douglas, Chicago, in company 
with many others, taken upon the same 
unfortunate occasion Not long after his 
arrival bere he resigned his commission, 
and entered our Theological Seminary. 
May he not long remain its sole represen- 
tative inthe foreign missionary field. 


A MARRIAGE. 


On Tuesday evening, August 29, at 
St. John’s (Episcopal) church, and by 
Rev. Dr. Bishop, its rector, Mr. Carden 
was married to Miss Hannah Caroline 
Dyas, a communicant in that church, and 
a daughter of William G. Dyas, M. D. 
The young missionary bride is a lady of 
rare intelligence and accomplishments 
She leaves a pleasant home and a large 
circle of warmly attached friends, and, 
turns her back upon pleasant worldly 
prospects, to labour for the salvation of 
the heathen and the cause of Christ. 
With her, a dedication to the toils, pri- 
vations, and precious consolations of a 
missionary life is not the result of a 
sudden impulse; it has been made 
prayerfully and deliberately. I am sure 
that I violate no confidence, and state 


nothing which should not be stated, $ 


when I write that, before she made the 
acquaintance of her present husband, 
Mrs. Carden resolved to devote herself 
to foreign missionary work, and offered 
herself to the Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
The offer was declined solely because 
that Society thougiat it inexpedient to 
send out a lady unmarried and so 
young. The earnest wish of her heart 
will now be gratified, and she will, God 
willing, soon sail for Siam, under the 
auspices of the Presbyterian Board of 
Foreign Missions. 


A SUGGESTION. 

Should not our Board, for a time at 
least, increase the amount allowed as an 
“outfit” to its missionaries? As prices 
now are, the present sum barely saffices 
for the purchase of a trunk and suitable 
clothing for the voyage. When the 
missionary is “up and dressed,” his 
trank is empty, and unless he has 
frieuds able and willing to anticipate 
his wants, he will be landed upon a 
foreign field without clothes and without 
a dollar in money. If he were going 
to a place where people never get sick— 
where food grows spontaneously, and 
can be had without price, and where 
such little conventionalities as wearing 
clothes are not insisted upon, he might 
get along by discarding old prejudices, 
and adopting the customs of the coun- 
try. In Mr. Carden’s case the amount 
allowed by the Board has been gener- 
ously supplemented by able and liberal 
Presbyterians in Chicago, many of whom 
are, and some of whom are not, mem. 
bers of the North church. They will be 
gratefully remembered, for even now 
this brother has not a dollar more than 
he absolutely needs. 

AND A REQUEST. 


I have not the vanity to suppose that 
these letters will be generally read, or 
that they will be copied into other reli- 
gious journals; but I venture most re- 
apectfully to request that editors of such 
papers will not incorporate into their 
editorials long and verbatim extracts 
without a single quotation mark, and 
without a single word of acknowledg- 
ment. I doubt the morality and pro- 
priety of such a course. 


GENERAL HOWARD. 


This Christian soldier is at present in 
Chicago, and is receiving many tokens 
of respect from citizens of all classes. 
He is, I believe, at present in charge of 
the Governmental Bureau for the pro- 
tection and promotion of the interests of 
freedmen, and, on last Sabbath evening, 
addressed a large miscellaneous meeting 
in Bryan Hall, upon the subject of the 
work committed to his supervision. 
Many of our churches suspended their 
evening services that their congregations 
might have an opportunity of attending 
this meeting. If it were my province 
to express a doubt of the propriety of 
this course, I should certainly do so, for 
it appears to me that this custom is be- 
coming mach too common, and is, occa- 
sionally at least, “more honoured in the 
breach than the observance.” Undoubt- 
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“every ‘witizen ; 
prosecuted by the Government, is based 
upon any distinctively moral ideas, or 
has any specially moral aspects, I have 
failed to see them. Does it, in other 
words, undertake the religious education 
and training of the freedmen? I think 
not. On Monday I carefully read the 
speech of General Howard, delivered the 
evening before, and was old-fashioned 
and puritanical enough to think it a 
good-enough speech—for Monday, or 
any other than Sabbath evening. It did 
seem to me that the very important 
political and social aspects of the subject 
might better have been discussed on 
some other night, or on some other day. 
But perbaps all this is none of my 
business, and that no one will thank me 
for thus writing. 

NATIONAL FREEDMEN’S AID SO@IETY. 

By the way, I perceive that all the 
Freedmen’s Aid Societies—the “ volun- 
tary” ones, I mean, of the country— 
have been recently consolidated into 
one Society, bearing the above designa- 
tion. I invariably run with Presbyte- 
rian machines, and eschew all others, 
without intending to cast impediments 
in theirway. I am weak-minded enough 
to believe that any thing which wears a 
label affixed by our General Assembly, 
whether it be a book, a Board, or a 
Committee—is as good as any thing 
which does not. Hence I have no ob- 
jection, and have no business to have 
any, to this new organization. I cer- 
tainly hope it will do good. William 
Lloyd Garrison is, I see, its Vice-Presi- 
dent. As a patriot and a philanthropist 
he will pass—-with those who admire 
him. I have nothing good or bad to 
say of him here in either of those rela- 
tions. But the question which presents 
itself to my mind is this—Is Mr. Garri- 
son the man, and is this Society, thus 
officered, the Society to whom and to 
which Old-school Presbyterians are wil- 
ling to entrust the moral and religious 
instruction of the freedmen, to the exclu- 
sion of a Committee of loyal, competent, 
and laborious men selected by their own 
Assembly for this very work? Presby- 
terians of “our branch” are notoriously 
large-hearted and catholic. Some of 
them, from an unworthy fear of being 
thought sectarian, have an odd way of 
leaving their own machines, and running 
after those that are called liberal, unsec- 
tarian, and national. But, so long as 
we have a Committee whose special 
business it is to ameliorate the temporal 
condition of the freedmen in every prac- 
ticable way, give them a sound intellec- 
tual and Christian education, lead them 
to Christ, and make them intelligent 
Christians, is it not better for us to 
send our contributions, and do our 
work, through that efficient and trust- 
worthy Committee? So it appears to 
CaLvIN. 


WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENCE. 

Messrs. Editors—Many of the resi- 
dents of this city, who have been rusti- 
cating during the summer months are 
now returning, and our churches begin to 
fll up again. Dr. Gurley has left the 
city for a few weeks on a visit to west- 
ern New York. It is expected that he 
will preach the dedicatory sermon of a 
new church in Warsaw, if our informa- 
tion be correct, of which you will doubt- 
less have a report from another pen. 
Notwithstanding the general disappoint- 
ment at Dr. Gurley’s declination of the 
Secretaryship of the Board of Education, 
his friends in this vicinity, and those 
who properly estimate the wants of our 
Church in the national capital, are 
greatly gratified at his decision. When 
the fact of his declinature was an- 
nounced to his own church, they ex- 
preseed their extreme satisfaction by a 
unanimous and hearty vote of congratu- 
lation. It might savour of adulation, 
and would certainly be most ungrateful 
to himself, if we should fally express 
our admiration of the manner in which 
Dr. Gurley has brought a large congre- 
gation, which has been divided and dis- 
tracted in political sentiment, in this 
agitated and feverish centre of national 
life, through the contest, without com- 
promising his union principles, and so 
as to have preserved the confidence and 
respect of all, and even the openly ex- 
pressed satisfaction of President Lincoln. 

Our church matters in this city now 
seem more promising than for some 
time past. Dr. Chester’s chapel, on 
Capitol Hill, erected within a year, is 
already full to overflowing, and he 
sadly needs a large and permanent 
building in a prominent position. The 
new enterprise of Dr. Gurley’s church 
in the northern part of the city, under 
the direction of the Rev. Mr. Fox, ap- 
pears to be quite promising. They are 
erecting a chapel, which will be ready 
for occupancy, it is hoped, in a few 
weeks. The Rev. Mr. Campbell, pastor 
elect of the church on the Island, has 
recently met with a very severe afflic- 
tion in the sudden death of his wife, in 
which sorrow he has received many 
tokens of sympathy and affection from 
the people of his charge. It is hoped 
that this deep affliction may be blessed 
to pastor and people, and be made the 
means of increasing grace and mercy 
from Him who doth not afflict willingly, 
nor grieve the children of men. 

We add a few items of interest, 
clipped from the correspondence of the 
Baltimore American, a paper which 
seems to be careful to gather up all the 
religious intelligence within its reach, 
thus showing what is so rare in this 
class of papers, some respect for the 
tastes of the religious community. 

From Winchester we have the follow- 
ing: —“ The Rev. Dr. Boyd, of the Pres- 
byterian church of this place, continues 
quite indisposed. It is the apprehen- 
sion of his physician that his recovery 
is quite doubtfal.” 

From Baltimore, under date of the 
27th August, the following:—“ The Rev. 
Dr. William H. McGaffy, President of 
the University of Virginia, who has 
been spending several days in Balti- 
more, preached yesterday to two very 
large congregations. The service in the 
morning was in the First Presbyterian 
church, and that of the evening in the 
Charles street Methodist church.” 

Also from Richmond, of same date: 
“The Rev. Mr. Handy, of Portsmouth, 
Virginia, preached in the First Presby- 
terian church yesterday, and the Rev. 
Mr. Converse, (son of the venerable 
preacher of that name,) of Philadelphia, 
in the same house on the day before.” 

It is but a short time since Dr. Lyon, 
of Mississippi, one of the Moderators of 
the Confederate Assembly, was in this 
city; and many others of the Southern 
ministers bave passed through on their 
way North. 

The following notice has been received 
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by of th@rformer members of the 
Presbytéry offotomac, living in Vir- 
ginia:—“ You @re hereby notified that, 
in accordance With an order of the Sy- 
nod of Virginia, passed at its fall ses- 
sion in 1864, ‘a meeting will be held of 
those portions of the Presbytery of Po- 
tomac (Old-school) and the Winchester 
Presbytery (United Synod) lying south 
of the Potomac and east of the Blue 
Ridge,’ at the church of Greenwich, Xc. 
on the Friday before the third Sabbath 
of September next, at 11 o'clock,” &c. 
It is inferred from this notice, that 
by the action of the Synod of Virginia, 
in consequence of the union between 
the two branches in the South, the min- 
isters of both living in the bounds above 
mentioned are to be united in ohe Pres- 
bytery at the meeting of which the 
above is a notice. This, however, is 
merely an inference. HAWKEYE. 


NOTES OF A DAY’S RECREATION. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. } 


Pextno, China, May 17, 1865. 

Messrs. Editors—Mr. Ward, some 
years ago minister to China, having 
lately re-appeared at this city as a visi- 
tor, I spent a day in visiting with him 
several places of interest or note in Pe- 
king and its vicinity. Foremost among 
these was 


THE OLD LEGATION. 


The place is memorable, and the 
building is worthy of its name, though 
it sheltered our embassy for only a fort- 
night. That was in 1869, six years 
ago, when the English and French 
were defeated at the mouth of the 
Peiho. And in that old building it may 
be said a battle was fought and won by 
us Americans. For it was there that 
the Chinese ministers tried all the re- 
sources of their rhetoric, even mingling 
menaces with their blandishments, to 
induce Mr. Ward to bend at least one 
knee before the Dragon throne. It was 
my duty to serve as medium for the 
whole discussion, and a weary task it 
was, for the pertinacious celestials pro- 
tracted it to three days. At the end of 
that time they probably began to sus- 
pect that what they had heard of the 
English was true of the Americans, 
“that they had no joints in their knees.” 

At that time Mr. Ward nobly upheld 
the honoar of the American flag; and I 
know that he loves the old flag still, 
although he has chosen to be neutral in 
the long conflict, which I hope ere this 
has ended in the triumph of the Union. 


TEMPLE @F CONFUCIUS. 


The great sage has a temple in every 
city of the empire, and this in the capi- 
tal does not much exceed those of other 
places, either in size or splendour. In 
fact, it has nothing that can claim the 
name of architecture, and consists of 
one huge shed erected on a terrace of 
granite, and supported by pillars of 
wood. Within its penetralia is no 
image, and not even a picture, the only 
objects of adoration being wooden tab- 
lets, inseribed with the name of the 
sage and his disciples. Qver the tablet 
of Confucius are suspended five inscrip- 
tions, which well express the exagger- 
ated reverence professed by the Chinese 
for the founder of their institations. 
They ran thus: 

“The model sage of all generations. 
Since the creation of man, there has 
been none like him. He is one of a 
trinity with heaven and earth. Of all 
sages, the grand consummation. Com- 
bining their virtues, he appeared at the 
proper time.” 

Opposite to these are the following 
sentences: 

“ His holy spirit shines abroad. And 
his virtue is equal to heaven and earth.” 

The worship of Confucius is as simple 
as the temple is plain. A rade wooden 
frame suffices to support the body of an 
ox, which is presented as an offering; 
and the worshippers—the chief digni- 
taries of the city (there is no special 
priesthood,) prostrate themselves nine 
times, exclaiming, “Great is Confu- 
cius!” He is adored, but not enrobed; 
and reverenced as the type of human 
perfection, but not regarded as a deity. 
In fact, the service is hero-worship in 
its most sublimated form, and contrasts 
strongly with the grossness of the popu- 
lar idolatry. But alas! its very refine- 
ment renders it baneful, and makes it a 
more effectual barrier to the reception of 
the truth. 


THE LECTURE-ROOM. 


A few rods from this temple stands 
the Pi-Zung, an empty hall, without 
scroll or picture, chair or table; its floor 
strewn with sand, and its walls covered 
with dust. Yet there are times when 
it is filled with costly furniture, and 
exhibits a splendid pageant—when the 
Son of Heaven comes here to be in- 
structed by a lecture from the ancient 
books. This is, however, merely an act 
of homage to those works which con- 
tain the morals and the politics of the 
empire. The late Emperor, in a reign 
of eleven years, appeared here but once ; 
and his son, now in the fourth year of 
his reign, has not yet made his first 
visit. A more substantial tribute to the 
worth of the sacred books may be seen 
iu a row of marble tablets, of massive 
size, covered by a colonnade, and stretch- 
ing nearly round the building; on these 
are inscribed the entire contents of the 
thirteen classics. 

The hall is (for the Chinese style) 
handsome in its external appearance. 
It is encircled by a moat of limpid 
water, spanned by beautiful bridges, 
and its gateway adorned by what we 
may call ‘riumphal arches of elaborate 
workmanship. 


THE GREAT BELL OF PEKING. 


A brisk ride of three quarters of an 
hour brought us to a Badhist monastery 
on the north side of the city, which is 
remarkable for possessing a magnificent 
trophy of Chinese skill in the working 
of metals. This is a bell, second in 
size only to that of Moscow, and as the 
latter lies on the ground, the Peking 
bell enjoys the distinction ‘of being the 
largest in the world, suspended, and 
capable of ringing. Strictly speaking, 
however, it is not rung; but its deep, 
melancholy sounds are drawn forth by 
the percussion of a huge beam of wood, 
which is suspended near, and played on 
it like a battering ram against a city wall. 

The body of the bell is about twenty 
feet in height, and the immense ring or 
half-ring by which it is suspended, adds 
another ten feet to the measurement of 


size is scarcely its most wonderful fea- 
ture; it is covered within and without 
with Chinese characters—the entire con- 
text of one of the largest of the Budhist 
classics—and all so nicely cast that not 
one could be found in the least degree 
defective. 

This wonderful work was executed 


about four hundred years ago; and the | 


—~ 


priests relat® that it was bréaight to its 
present posigion by digging @-canal, and 
sliding it on the'iee, its weight and balk 
being tép enormous for any other mode 
of transPortation. | 

Budhism, I may remark, is in special 
honour at Peking, the Imperial family 
being among its votaries. Its chix 
shrines are endowed by Imperial munif- 
cence, and its chief priests recognized as 
ghostly fathers to the princes of the 
blood. The people’s faith in the sys- 
tem—I might add, in any thing—is not 
strong; but it is so interwoven with 
the politics of the empire, that it would 
be hard to supplant, without a change 
of dynasty. 

P. S8.—May 26._-The Americans in 
Peking are jubilant over the news of 
the fall of Richmond; and the poor 
Chinese cast down by intelligence of a 
very different kind. They have just 
heard that their main army has suffered 
a terrible defeat from a body of rebels 
only two hundred miles from the capi- 
tal, the General-in-chief falling into the 
hands of the enemy. The two Em- 
presses, the little Emperor, and Prince 
Kung, are said to have mourned bit- 
terly all day yesterday, and refused 
food. The rebellion is again rampant, 
both in the North and South, and must 
triumph unle¥s again driven back by 
foreign aid. W. A. P. M. 


For the Presbyterian. 


TWENTY-FIRST HOUR IN THE 
FRIGID ZONE. 


Messrs. Editors—-I have received from 
a “ Western Pastor” a letter containing a 
severe castigation for not making special 
mention of a contribution of five dollars 
sent by his Sabbath-school to the Zone 
last April. It seems, in a letter of ac- 
knowledgment which I sent on receipt of 
the money, | said, “I will surely remem- 
ber you and your dear Sabbath-school 
scholars in my next to the Presbyterian.” 
I did not do so, and hence this terri- 
ble flogging, in terms which I will not 
write. I would not trouble you with 
this case, were it not that I apprehend 
that others have equal cause to com- 
plain, and ask space for a few words of 
explanation. 

I have received scores of very inter- 
esting letters, some from adults, but the 
greater number, and the most interest- 
ing, from children and youth—some 
from blind girls, some from invalids, 
who read “Hours in the Zone” with 
deepest interest, and saved their own 
pennies to help on the good work. 
Some sweet letters from “Country Pas- 
tors’”’ wives, and many from loving 
mothers, forwarding the contributions 
of their tender, all bat infant Johnnies, 
Willies, Maries, Robbies, &c. At first 
I had many of these letters woven into 
my communications, and had purposed 
to continue laying such before your 
readers, and I think had even promised, 
in one of my communications, to do so. 
I doubt not but many are disappointed, 
and may be feeling unkindly toward 
“ City Pastor,” like “Western Pastor,” 
for the non-appearance of their very in- 
teresting letters. Let me explain. 

1. My work increased to such magni- 
tude that it was utterly impossible for 
me to get time to arrange and prepare 
the letters for publication. 

2. The letters became so numerous 
that the space which you generously 
granted me for my facts from the Zone, 
would have been entirely filled by these 
letters alone. 

3. It was therefore deemed wise and 
necessary, both by City Pastor and 
yourselves, Messrs. Editors, to suspend 
entirely the publication of the letters, 
and to confine myself to the facts of the 
Zone, with such remarks as might be of 
interest in connection with the facts. 

4. It entirely escaped my memory to 
make an explanation at the time—or 
perhaps I did not think that an expla- 
nation was really needed, and might 
have entirely passed it over, had not 
the heavy artillery of this “ Western 
Pastor” aroused me from my slumbers. 

The above is my explanation to all 
for my seeming neglect. It will afford 
me much pleasure to prepare these let- 
ters for publication, and will do so when 
my time, and your space and judgment 
will permit it. 

I most sincerely hope that your read- 
ers and contributors to “ Zone” and 
“Church” will not cease to send me 
their kind and encouraging letters, 
though they may not now be published. 
Their encouraging words have often 
strengthened me in the prosecution of a 
work full of trials and discouragements. 

“Where is City Pastor?—is he in 
the Zone, and will he continue his Zone- 
work, and will it be needed this winter?” 
are questions, methinks, which some of 
your numerous readers would like to 
have answered by City Pastor himself. 

1. He is still in the Zone. True, he 
took a few weeks at the sea-shore, en- 
joyed its refreshing breezes—tossed, and 
tumbled, and sported with its rolling, 
dashing, dancing surf, and came back to 
the Zone much refreshed and strength- 
ened for whatever work God may lay 
out for him, or bring to him. 

2. “ Will the work be needed this win- 
ter?” It is now needed. I have just 
now come up-stairs from an appealing, 
touching case—a pale, ragged, hungry 
widow. How my heart melts at pover- 
ty, suffering, widowhood! Yesterday I 
was in the home of that young soldier’s 
wife, whose husband had lost his left 
hand in battle, referred to in the 
“Eighteenth Hour in the Zone,” Pres- 
byterian, April 8, 1865. He is home, 
discharged, unemployed; and his wife, 
who once could earn a scanty living on 
government work, is now also unem- 
ployed by the suspension of that work. 
Eight dollars a month is the amount of 
his pension, a dollar of which he has 
not yet received. My beart saddened, 
sickened, as I looked at the corroding 
cares, the crushing anxieties drawn in 
deep lines on that pale, sweet young 
face. O, God help those noble poor !—— 
put it into hearts to provide them bread, 
that they may not starve. Emphati- 
cally, the soldiers’ families are in a worse 
condition, and have sadder prospects 
before them, than even last winter, sad 
and trying though they then were. 

No employment for either husband or 
wife, what will become of them without 
timely aid? ‘Soldiers’ Homes” will suit 
some cases—the smallest number of 
cases—but families such as the above; 
or the widow with her four, or five, or 
six helpless children; or the unemployed 
father and mother, with the little ones 
dependent on them for bread; or the 
sick child of the lone widow, demanding 
all a mother’s time—time which was 
occupied in earning bread for herself 
and it, now leaving both in the deepest 
misery and on the borders of starvation 
—I could write you out the facts of all 
these cases, and scores—hundreds of 
other cases—the wants of which a 


Septem ber 9 1865. 


“ Home Maimed Soldiers and Sail- 
ors, and orphans of such,” can never 
meet. IwW@joice that an effort is being 


made to erect such a Home; but I do 

beseech the benevolent, to whom God 

has given means, not to think you have 

done your whole duty when you have 

subscribed to that Home. Nor do I 

think it wisdom in the projectors of that 
Home, or its supporters, to try to draw 

all the streams of benevolence and cha- 

rity in that direction, however praise- 
worthy the object may be. I have not 

yet forgotten my last winter’s sad expe- 
rience, when the two great Commissions 

absorbed almost all our nation’s benevo- 

lence in one direction—the soldier in 
hospital, and camp, and field—while the 
soldiers’ families were ragged, naked, 
hungry; yea, dying with want at our 
very doors. Nor have I forgotten how 
hard it was to awaken our citizens to 
sense of this fact. When the stream was 
flowing in that popular direction it was 
impossible to turn it, or even a rill of it, 
in any other. Now let the same busy 
hands and noble hearts get to work for 
soldiers’ families, and while you nobly 
aid a noble institution, remember there 
are thousands to whom that institution 
can render no assistance; nor forget that 
for a long time, at least till after the 
coming winter, that Home cannot be 
ready to receive ita intended inmates, 
and afford them that relief which it con- 
templates. 

8. With the above facts before me, I 
capnot abandon the Zone. It is my 
misfortune to be on the weak—the un- 
popular side—I mean unpopular so far 
only as the work is all done quietly, 
except what publicity is absolutely ne- 
cessary for the good of the cause. I 
have no long list of names recommend- 
ing my humble work; I[ have no formal 
organization, simply because 1 can do 
more, in less time and with less ex- 
pense, without such an organization. I 
feel convinced, as one of yourselves re- 
marked by way of advice, that it would 
cost me more time and trouble to keep 
the wheels of such a machine in order, — 
than it would cost myself, with a few 
faithful aids always ready, to do the 
whole work of such a machine. For 
instance. If a poor woman comes to 
me for coal on a piercing cold day, and 
has no fire in her stove nor any food to 
cook, in half an hour, or an hour, I can 
have a quarter or half a ton of coal and 
a basket of provisions there, and warmth 
and some comfort enters that home al- 
most ina moment. Had I an organi- 
zation, by the time this case got through 
the “Circumlocution Office,” as Dickens 
in “Dorrit” says, the family might be 
dead with cold and hunger. 

All things considered, I cannot give 
up this work. I have been simply the 
agent or missionary of subscribers, or 
both; and your agent and missionary I- 
will still continue to be in this good and 
needy work. The ease of flesh says, 
give it up; but those tears and groans, 
those pale faces, those all but naked and 
starving children and widowed mothers, 
and a voice within me, compel the flesh 
to be silent. Returning thanks to con- 
tributors for their noble help, I would 
say do not give up this cause. Itisa 
noble, a worthy, a needy cause. Let 
sewing and benevolent societies, let 
churches and Sabbath-schools contribute 
to this work, and I pledge you my word 
for it, not one article of clothing, not one 
ton of coal, not one barrel of flour or 
bag of meal, not one dollar of money shall 
remain unexpended, unappropriated. 

Send contributions for Zone either to 
the editors of the Presbylerian or to 
myself. . 

Remember the Church is part of the 
Zone. Send contributions for church to 
the editors only. The church subscrip- 
tion amounts, I see, to $713. Six times 
this amount is needed to liquidate our 
debt. Say, cannot Presbyterians wipe 
out this debt? Are we not proving 
ourselves worthy of confidence and help? 

City Pastor. 
1341 Lombard street, Philadelphia. 


For the Presbyterian. 


PRINCETON SEMINARY. 


Messrs. Editors —It seems every day 
more and more important that the 
Church at large should be well informed 
of the necessity for the speedy accom- 
plishment of the proposed endowment of 
this Institution. While superior educa- 
tional advantages have kept Princeton 
Seminary in advance of all others with 
respect to the number, the ability, and 
the orthodoxy of her students, a popular 
error in regard to her financial condi- 
tion threatens seriously to counteract 
those advantages. That error is a very 
natural one. The munificent gifts of 
patrons in Baltimore, Philadelphia, and 
New York, have, from time to time, 
been brought to the notice of the public,. 
through the press, and seeing only the 
figures of “thirty thousand dollars and 
fifty thousand dollars donated to Prince- 
ton Seminary,” they felicitate the Insti- 
tution on its good fortune, and think no 
more of it. The magnificent sums pro- 
duce the impression of great wealth, 
while there is no correct understanding 
of their true bearing on the condition of 
the Seminary. The fact is, these prince- 
ly donations have been swallowed up in 
the maelstrom of expense already incur- 
red, or wholly absorbed in carrying out 
the specific intention of the donor. 
There is no absolute gain commensurate 
with the ever-enlarging demand made 
by the rapid growth in influence, and 
consequent growth in actual necessity 
for increased working capital. Every 
new building, every new professorate, 
and every new student in advance of 
the old average, requires more capital. 
Mrs: Brown, of Baltimore, rears the 
noble structure that bears her name. 
Mr. Stuart, of New York, donates the 
lot on which it stands. But the Semi- 
nary has‘no increased fund to improve 
the lot with shrubbery, walks, and car- 
riage way, nor to equip the building 
with furniture and servants. These 
very gifts, heaven-directed as they are, 
and absolutely needed too for the suc- 
cessful prosecution of the purposes of 
the Seminary, create the necessity, in a 
great measure, for this increase of the 
endowment. We think, therefore, that 
the popular impression that the Semi- 
nary is above want and free from em- 
barrassment, should be removed as 
speedily as possible. The increase of 
one hundred per cent. in the number of 
students within ten years has called for, 
and under God has called forth these 
large sums. The Church which owes 
so much of its glory and usefalness to 
this Seminary should. rejoice that these _ 
things are so; and accepting the call to 
a more extended sphere, and a more 
powerfal influence for good in the world, 
should sustain this Institution with a 
Christian liberality equal, if not supe- 
rior, to that which churches of ather 
names are manifesting toward their 


theological schools. MLA. 
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)LETTER FROM NEW 


OP THE 


New On.zans, Avg. 24, 1865. 

Messrs. Editors—The weati-r here is 
excessively hot. It has got ben so warm 
to add to the op 


on till day again. oe 
and d oppression, the city is 
health af yellow fever hes 


yet occurred. 

Since the return of peace, New Orleans 
has put on anew face. There is life in 
her commercial circles now. The levees 
for miles are piled up with cotton; the 
waters of the Mississippi are fretted every 
hour with the passage of hurrying steam- 
ers; stevedores are busy on th hfares ; 
and men push along the streets with an air 
that announces business on hand. 

I have been travelling tly in the 
States of Mississippi and Louisiana. I 
have broken bread with the ple at 
their own table; I have knelt with them 
about their family altars; I have gone u 
with them to the house of God; and 
have talked freely with them as to the 
present and future of our country; and 
my observations authorize me to say that 
much bitterness yet prevails. The old and 
long-cherished hostility to the North con- 
tinues, increased and intensified by a sense 
of wrongs inflicted during the war by the 
national arms. The Yankees have des- 

troyed their fields, burned their towns, 
prostrated their commerce, and, above all, 
robbed them of their slaves. All the mis- 
eries of the war are charged upon the 
United States. They cannot comprehend 
that they themselves unchained wild 
beast, and are, therefore, responsible for 
the carnage that followed; and their minds 
seem impervious to the idea that they have 
been, if not now, rebels and traitors, and 
that as such they have forfeited all their 
privileges as citizens, and that if they ever 
enjoy again the blessings of the franchise, 
it will be an act of grace—by the clemency 
of the government they have attempted to 
destroy. They talk of their “rights,” of 
the “oppressions” of the government, Kc. 

And the negro now is the perpetual 
theme. Let. the conversation begin where 
it may, it will soon gravitate to slavery, 
and on slavery it will terminate. The gen- 
eral conviction is, that free labour in the 
South will prove a failure, and multitudes 
are bending alj their energies to such an 
end. They affirm that the negro will not 
work without the lash, and that unless 
some coercive system is adopted, the pov- 
erty of the South will only cumulate. And 
not a few believe that the Emancipation 
Proclamation is unconstitutional, and that 
when Congress meets, especially when 
their representatives are admitted, the 
emancipation will be revoked, and the 
States be permitted to revive the institu. 
tion; and many take the oath of amnesty, 
designing at the time to employ all their 
powers in trying to abrogate the proclama- 
tions on slavery, and think aa they there- 
by commit no perjury. Others, in, 
think that the old slaveholders will be 
permitted to apprentice their former slaves, 
say for a period of two years. In brief, 
the prevailing sentiment is, that something 
must and will be done to keep the negro 
in his place, and make him work. The 
fate of the nation swings on that sowe- 
thing. 

On the state of the country there are 
three classes. 1. 7'he irreconcilable. They 
constitute the chivalry, yet unwhipped; 
and soon after the collapse, they were loud 
in their resolves never to live under the 
stars and stripes. They were going to 
Brazil; and a feeble effort was made to 
establish a line of steamers between New 
Orleans and Brazil for special accommoda- 
tion of emigrants. But that effort ended 
in abortion; and I have not heard of one 

ing yet. 2. Zhe Despondents. These 

ve been beaten on the field. They know 
that the negro will not work without the 
whip; yet they have homes they cannot 
leave, and so, having no faith in the future, 
they have folded their arms, and with 
forced resignation are waiting for the end. 
8. The patriots. These have measured 
swords with the Government. They have 
been vanquished; they confess it; and 
getting up from the dust, they have 
shaken hands with their adversary, and 
are addressing themselves to the duties of 
the hour. They may believe that slavery 
is the best condition for the negro; but 
Providence has decided that question 
against them, and they will honestly abide 
by the verdict. In this class I would in- 
clade the original union men. These 
op secession till it became a thing in 
fact. The entered the ranks more or less 
unwillingly, and when in, fought among 
the bravest; but now that they are con- 
quered, it is no great humiliation for them 
to return to their old allegiance. I have 
not enumerated the women yet; they are a 
class sui generis. Having never fought, 
of course they are not whipped: “But 
among all the malcontents that I have 
seen, I have not found one willing to fight 
Uncle Sam again. Some say the war will 
have to be fought over again; but they do 
pot intend doing it; they are satisfied. 
Two evils are now afflicting the South. 
he first is the animosity of the old slave 
wners to the freedom of the negro. They 
are vexed to see him putting on the mien 
and bearing of liberty. All the malignity 
ef their nature is in activity to repress and 
obstruct the unfortunate African. He is 
persecuted, sometimes whipped, and in 
laces his liberty is denied him; and in 
Mississip i, the old county officers, elected 
last year by rebels, and because they were 
sebola, having been reinstated by Governor 
Sharkey, his testimony is not received in 
court. And the second evil is, the negro 
himself does not comprehend the responsi- 
bilities of his new position. He has been 
accustomed to see his master and mistress 
living at ease and rolling in luxury, and 
that is liberty in his eyes. Hence there is 
a disposition among the freedmen to idle- 
ness and vagrancy. But this disposition is 
greatly e rated. In the interior, they 
are not only treated with the severity of 
the old regime, but they are told that they 
are not free; and that, when the Federal 
troops are withdrawn, they will be as they 
were befoge the war. And this fear in- 
 clines them to forsake their homes, and to 
congregate about towns and military posts ; 
and in many cases where they insist on 
receiving wages for their work this year, 
they are driven away! Thus multitudes 
are idle and dependent from circumstances 
imposed by the times, and not from inhe- 
rent indolence. Yet it must be confessed 
that they generally fail to understand their 
present relations and obligations. And the 
two evils mentioned constitute two opposing 
forces in our social fabric—two ponderous 
impediments on the wheels of our progress. 
But it is hoped that time will effect their 
eradication. The Jogic of advance will re- 
move the prejudices of the whites, and 
instruct the negro in the weighty responsi- 
bilities that freedom brings with it. 

From all that I have observed, my de- 
liberate conclusion is, that this section of 
the country will require the presence of 
Federal soldiers for a Jong time to come. 
Their withdrawal would render Union men 
unsafe. Even vow they are excluded ffom 
certain localities ; and thus far the triumph 
of the nation has been of no special benefit 
tothem. At the ballot-box the returned 
rebels invariably support men of their own 
sentiments, and in Mississippi the Provi- 


as far as its civil administration is concern- 
ed, is yet in the hands of original seces- 
sionists. And then, the removal of the 
tro ~ps would let loose the spirit of slavery 
in wll its furv, and the nezroes would be as 
helpless as ever. Our only hope is in a 
heavy emigration from the loyal States, 
and in Him who turneth the hearts of men 
rivers of water. A wholesome 
population must be imported, 

a oy and created. 
another r I will give some 
account of the religious the 
AC. 


- For the Presbyterian. 


Messrs. Editors—The Rev. J. H. Hallo- 
way was installed as pastor of the Beulah 
church, Clearfield county, Pennsylvania, 

Frida , the Ist inst., by a committee of 
the yiery of Huntingdon. This is 
another p — evidence of the growth 
and prosperity of our Church in that region 
of country. It is not long since there was 
but one settled Presbyterian minister in the 
county; now there are several, with the 
prospect of another soon 
the number. These small but interesting 
churches are, we are glad to be able to say, 
all, or generally blessed with the labours 
of young men who give — of | 
usefulness, having the ability and » 80 
far as we can judge, to do efficient service 
in the cause of Christ. 


‘or the 


AN EXPLANATION. 


Messrs. Editors—Your correspondent 
“S. T.” desires to say that he is not re- 
sponsible for tho mistake respecting the 
pro re nata meeting of the Presbytery of 
Potomac, referred to in your last issue. 
He had held a full and free conversation 
with the Moderator of Presbytery on the 
subject, and the propriety of such a meet- 
ing, for the ——. object, was agreed 
upon. He subsequently read and en- 
dorsed the Moderator’s Circular to a dis- 
tant member‘of Presbytery, announcing 
that such a meeting would take place at 
the time indicated. Under these circum- 
stances “8S. T.” felt fully authorized, as he 
supposed, to make the incidental announce- 
ment, and the more so. in the absence of 
the Stated Clerk of treme He is not 
solicitous to fix the blame of the “ mistake” 
upon any one else, nor is he anxious to 
monopolize the distinction himself, inas- 
much as it may be important to him to be 
regarded as an accurate and reliable “ cor- 
respondent,” when he may consider it as 
desirable or important to appear in that 
character. Moreover, he is not ambitious 
to be regarded as a metropolitan Rip Van 
Winkle, waking up from a long and dreamy 
slumber, and announcing thmt an author- 
ized meeting of Presbytery was about to 


take place in a few days, when in fact, 
according to your statement, “no such 
meeting had been called.” 8. T. 
Washington City, Sept. 2, 1865. 
For the Presbyterian. ; 


FREEDMEN’S BUREAU FOR STAT 
OF MISSISSIPPI. 


Orrice or or Epucation, 
Vicksburg, Mississippi, Aug. 17, 1865. 
Messrs. Editors—I wish to make a brief 
statement of a few facts in regard to the 
interest committed to my care, for the in- 
formation of the benevolent. Most of these 
facts are contained in a Circular (No. 4,) 
issued from this officc, as follows: 


Office Assistant Commissioner Bureau Refu- 
gees, Freedmen, and Abandoned Lands, Slate 
of Mississippi. 

Vuacxssure, Miss., July 25, 1868. 

I. In order that the Superintendent of Edu- 
cation may have some notion of the number 
of teachers that will be sent into this State to 
labour for the freedmen during the next school 
year, and that arrangements may be made 
properly to distribute them, it is uested 
that you wy * intimate your intentions in 
this respect. e wish all schools to open as 
nearly as possible on the let of October. To 
avuid confusion and a to all par- 
ties, it is desirable early to have an under- 
standing with the different Societies and 
Church e that may design to aid us in 
our work of education. 

II. We shall probably be able to assi 
school-houses and quarters for teachers, at all, 
or nearly all, the posts where the Assistant 
Commissioner of Freedmen may have officers ; 
but furniture, for the personal use of teachers, 
cannot be promised. It will also be remem- 
bered that all the officers of this Bureau can 
do towards the subsistence of teachers, will be 
to accredit them, so that they may purchase 
at the Commissariat at contract prices. 

Ill. It is not known what means will be 
devised te secure help from the people in sus- 
taining schools for their own benefit, nor how 
extensive that help may be. Information will 
be given to you as early and as definitely as 
as ible. 

V. It is respectfully requested that no 
choice of places nor other local arrangements 
for establishing schools in this State, be en- 
tered upon without consultation with this 
office. 

V. It is recommended that no schools for 
coloured people be attempted save in places 
where officers of the Bureau are pos The 
following places may be occupied by teachers: 
Vicksburg, Natchez, Jackson, Canton, Gre- 
nada, Yazoo City, Oxford, Holly Springs, 
Corinth, Columbus, Brookhaven, Aberdeen, 
Rodney, Raymond, Mississippi City, Meridian, 
Panola, Okolona, Woodville, Monticello, En- 
terprise, Macon, and Davis’ Bend. It may be 
that other places will be found. 

By order of Colonel Samuel Thomas. 

Josera WaRREN, 

Chaplain, State Superintendent of Education. 
Attention is due to the fact that the 

fielf is greatly enlarged since last year, 

when none of the places named in 
graph V were occupied, save Vicksburg 
and Natchez. It will also cost more to sus- 
tain a teacher than it did last year. 

In view of these facts, I greatly fear that 
the contributions of the benevolent to 
Church Boards and Aid Societies may 
prove insufficient to meet the whole de- 
mand. I suppose the work in other States 
demands enlargement as much as in this. 
I therefore, in my official capacity, respect- 
fully represent that there is need of cpm 
increased liberality in behalf of the wor 
of Education, aud hope that every one will 
choose —— the channel through which 
he will contribute, and do all that is possi- 
ble to warrant the Societies a support for 
all the teachers that we need. This is the 
year to work. The organization of the 
Freedmen’s Bureau in this State will se- 
cure facilities for teaching and protection 
to teachers that may not be enjoyed again 
for many years to come. If we work well 
this year, there will be a sufficient number 
of coloured people qualified to teach to 
keep the work from utterly perishing after- 
ward. Let all friends of the country and 
the coloured people at once do all they 
can, to remove the enforced ignorance 
which is made an excuse for oppressing 
them. 

I shall be glad ~ a with any 
person respecting the work of my office. 

JosepH WARREN, Chaplain, 
State Superintendent of Education. 


For the Presbyterian. 
A DEMAND. 


Messrs. Editors—Will you allow a far-off 
friend of good things med good men to ex- 
press his great satisfaction at — the 

rivate memorial of the late William David 

tuart, of Philadelphia? The subject, the 
preparation, aud the mechanical execution 
of this loving and well-deserved tribute, are 
admirable. It is printed, not published; 
but let me ask whether the publication of 
at least an abridgment, is not demanded by 
duty to young men, as it would certainly 
be welcomed by many, especially of the 


Sional Governor has put in power the old 
rebel officers. Thus t South, 


| Mr. George H. Stuart? 


numerous friends of the beresa 


being added to | 


ONE ANSWER. 


Messrs. Editors—Nvw response bas, a8 
yet, appeared in your columns to the 
excellent plan proposed some time since 
by “W. P. V.” for enlarging the sub- 
scription list of the Princeton Repertory. 
It may stimulate to greater effort in this 
laudable unde , were it known 
that the suggestion of your correspon: 
dent has not been made in vain. Per- 
mit me, then, as one of the fortanate 
pastors who have “ wise women” among 
their parishioners, to acknowledge the 
receipt of two years’ subscription for the 
Review, from the generous ladies of my 
congregation. Sincerely hoping that 
others may “go and do likewise,” and 
thus place this valuable Quarterly in the 
hands of many to whom it would be a 
welcome visitor, and at the same time 
relieve its venerable and beloved editor 
from all fear of financial embarrassment, 
I subscribe myself | 

A Favoursp 


Flews of the Churches. 


The Rev. John S. Lindsay, at present 
rof the Methodist Episcopal Church 
th in Charlottesville, Virginia, has been 
elected to the chaplaincy of the University 
of Virginia for the next session. He has 
accepted the position, and will enter upon 
his duties at the fall term in October. 
—Rockford, Lllinois, is a city of Method- 
ism. With not more than 12,000 inhabi- 
tants, it has five Methodist churches. 


Presbyterian (New-school ) 

The Rev. Levi P. Sabin, formerly of 
Wisconsin, and lately of the Army of the 
Potomac, has accepted a call to the First 
Presbyterian church of Ellicottville, New 
York. 

—The Rev. Dr. H. M. Scudder was in- 
stalled pastor of the Howard Presbyterian 
church, San Francisco, California, on the 
28d August, by the Presbytery of San 
Francisco. 

The Rev. James A. Griffes, lately of 
Salina, Michigan, having been commission- 
ed as a home missionary to Kast Tennessee, 
by the Presbyterian Home Mission gom- 
mittee, has received and accepted a unani- 
mous call from the Presbyterian church of 
New Market, Kast Tennessee. 

On Sabbath afternoon, July 6th, the 
Second Presbyterian church of Kansas city 
was 0 
K. Smith was appointed ruling elder. 

The Rev. F. A. Spencer, late of Terry- 
ville, Gonnecticut, has removed to Fulton, 
Oswego county, New York, to take charge 
of the Presbyterian church. 


Baptist. 

The Rev. W. C. Richards, pastor of the 
first Baptist church, Pittsfield, Massachu- 
setts, has been chosen Professor of Chemis- 

and Natural History in the Berkshire 

edical College of that town. 

—The Rev. E. T. Lyford, late chaplain 
of the 1lth Regiment of New Hampshire 
Volunteers, has accepted a unanimous call 
from the Baptist church in Seabrook, New 
Hampshire, to become their pastor. 

—The Rev. G. W. Peltz, of New York 
city, has accepted the call of the Tabernacle 
Baptist church, Philadelphia, to become 
their r, and will enter upon his new 
field of labour in October. 

—An Institute is to be built at Hights- 
town, New Jersey, under the patronage of 
the Baptists of New Jersey. It is to be 
called the ‘‘New Jersey Classical and 
Scientific Institute,” and is to cost $60,000. 
A lot of eight acres has been purchased in 
the most desirable part of the town. 

—The Rev. E. P. Bond, for many years 
pastor of the Baptist church in New 
Britain, Connecticut, has been appointed 
Principal of the Literary Institution at 
Suffield, Connecticut, the leading Baptist 
Meological school in the State. He suc- 
ceeds Mr. F. B. Gamwell, who has we 
sided over that Institution for the past four 
years. 

Congregational. 

The Rev. Dr. Lawrence has resigned bis 
rofessorship in the Kast Windsor Institute. 
t is rumoured that Professor Shedd will 

supply the vacant professorship by giving 
his lectures; at the same time retaining his 
present position in New York. 

—The Rev. Ebenezer Cutter, of Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts, has been offered the 
Presidency of Vermont University. 

—The Third Congregational church of 
Portland, Maine, have engaged the Kev. 
Mr. Walton for a year, notwithstanding the 
refusal of ‘the second council to install him 
on account of his theological unsoundness 

—The St. Lawrence street church and 
society of Portland, Maine, have extended 
a call to the Rev. Mr. Morrison, a recent 
graduate of Bangor. 

— The tor of the Congregational 
church in Newton, Iowa, writes :—“‘At our 
communion in March we received fifteen 

rsons, of whom twelve were new converts. 
n May we received twenty-one, nine of 

them new converts. These, with others 
who bad previously joined us, make ~our 
increase forty-five since last October.’’’ 


Episcopal. 

The Rev. John W. Beckwith, formerly 
of Maryland, lately of Alabama, is now 
rector of Trinity church, New Orleans. 

. —Bisho albott, of the Missionary 
Episco iocese of the North-West, and 
formerly rector of a church in Indianapolis, 
has been called to be Assistant Bishop of 
Indiana, the health of Bishop Upford being 
so feeble that he requires help in his 
labours. 


Foreign Items. 


MonvUMENT TO THE Memory JOHN 
Huss aT Constance. -The Protestant 
Church of Constance is preparing to erect 
a monument to the great forerunner of the 
Reformation, John Huss, who was, a hun- 
dred years before Luther, condemned and 


Pastor. 


burnt in that city. But, happily, it is not 


a statue which this community thinks of 
erecting in memory of the holy martyr. 
It is a church, of which it has much need, 
that it is going to build outside the city, 
as near as possible to the place where the 

ile was raised which consumed the witness 
for Jesus Christ. The council hoped to 
lay the foundation-stone of this monumental 
church on the 6th of July, 1865—that is 
to say, four hundred and fifty years after 
the death of John Huss.—Coerr. Evangeli- 
cal Christendom. 


Prozgecrep Expsgpition.—Dr. 
Petermann, the well-known geographer, 
offers a premium of from $750 to $1500 to 
any German mariner who will explore the 
currents of the sea between Spitsbergen 
and Nova Zembla in the course of the 
year. From these observations is to be 
devised a plan for a Polar expedition, which 
it is hoped will leave some German port 
before long, and which is destined to attack 
the great problem from a new side. Dr. 
Petermann asserts that the above-mentioned 

of the sea being under the influence 
of the Gulf Stream, it will be much easier 
to penetrate in those quarters towards the 
Pole than by any of the usual routes. He 
seews also to hope that the quantity of 
fossil ivory to be collected on the way will 
defray part of the costs of the oxpodiaiiil 
in letter. 

A New Rartway Rovure.—According 
to a Florence letter in the Paris Siécle 
& project is on foot to establish direct rail- 
way communication between Italy, Swit- 


ized, with ten members. Charles 
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Prussia, Ac. But when this passage is 

nds necessary to complete so great a 
work, as more than 200,000,000 franes 
would be required. It remains to be seen 
if Switzerland and Italy are disposed to 
provide the funds for this great under- 
taking, as no private company would be 
able to contribute more than 40,000,000 
frances to the work. 


Cetinacy.—We are told that the 
Bachelors’ Associations on the Continent 
are spreading. One or two have been 
formed in the provincial towns of France, 
and now one is reported in Vienna. In 
the latter case, however, the object of the 
Socicty is to promote matrimony by keep- 
ing a register of all marriageable ladies of 
amiable character, and free from the extra- 
vagant tastes which M. Dupin denounces. 
The French Societies proclaim celibacy as 
the true means of happiness. 


GARIBALDI AND THE Papacy.—A 
t, published Italian work, entitled 
“The Popes of Rome, the Gospel, an 
Italy,’’ is written by a member of the Par- 
ma Evangelical Church, and not only des- 
cribes the disease, but holds forth the only 
true remedy. The book is dedicated to 
Garibaldi, who writes to the author, Anni- 


goni, thus :—*“ I fully accept the dedi- 
cation of your k, ‘The Sul of 
Rome.’ 


very protest which is raised 
against this ulcer of eightcen centuries, 
which is called the Papacy, reaches my ear 
as a voice friendly to liberty and human 
progress.” 

Paganism tn Iraty.—The Bishop of 
Aquila, being determined to put down 
“paganism,” recently prohibited the use of 

orace and Virgil in the schools under his 
charge, and ordered that certain religious 
works should be substituted. The Italian 
Government thereupon suppressed the teach- 
ing of the classics altogether in these semi- 
naries. This has given great offence to the 
Ultramontanes, who are also mukiog ap 
outery against the Italian Government, be- 
cause when they closed the convent of St. 
Vincent at Aquila they would not leave 
one of the monks to take care of the body 
of the saint, which, though dead for centu- 
ries, is declared to be still “complete and 
flexible.” 


Tae Frencu Emperor THE Uon- 
FESSIONAL.—It is said that the Emperor 
of the French will not permit the Prince 
Imperial to confess in the ordinary way 
that other Roman Catholics find a comfort 
to their souls. There has been selected by 
his Majesty an Imperial road to purgatory, 
which cousists of a number of questions 
being drawn up by his Majesty, which are 
put by the Father Confessor to the Prince, 
and in the preseuce and hearing of a third 
person. No other questions are allowed. 


The Rev. E. N. Crane, late Agent of 
the United States Christian Commission 
for Eastern Virginia, has been appointed 
chaplain of the American Scamen’s Friend 
Society at Norfolk, Portsmouth, and Fort- 
ress ade Virginia. Correspondents 
will please address him at Norfolk. 

The Rey. Samuel Findley, of the Pres- 
bytery of @hio, has accepted a call to be- 
come pastor of the First Presbyterian 
church of Miami city, Ohio. 

The Rev. G. W. McPhail, D.D., having 
removed to Norfolk, Virginia, to take 
charge of the Norfolk Female Institute, 
correspondents will please address him at 
that 


General Items. 


Receipts or tae Boarps.—The re- 
ceipts of the Boards of the Presbyterian 
Chureh during the month of July were 
as follows:—Board of Domestic Mis- 
sions, $3581.59; Board of Education, 
$2473.04; Board of Foreign Missions, 
$4212.80. Board of Pablication—Col- 
portage, $1321.93—Sales, $10,502.56— 
total, $11,824.49; Board of Church Ex- 
tension, $3200.74; Fund for Disabled 
Ministers, $670.09. 


Larce Bequests.—Owing to the death 
of Miss Frances Bostwick, says the New 
Haven Journal, she leaving neither sur- 
viving husband nor child, and in accordance 
with the provisions of the will of the late 
William Bostwick, of this city—her father— 
a very large property is to be distributed to 
various societies, and in amounts as men. 
tioned below:—To the New Haven Orphan 
Asylum, $2000; to the American Sunday 
School Union, Philadelphia, $6000 ; Socie- 
ty for Promotion of Collegiate and Theo- 
logical Education at the West, $5000; 
American Bible Society, New York, 
$10,000; and the residue of this large 
estate is to be divided between the follow- 
ing societies:—Ameriean Tract Society, 
New York ; Southern Aid Amer- 
icanand Foreign Christian Union, American 
Colonization Society, Trustees of the Board 
of Domestic Missions of the Gencral Assem- 
bly of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America, and Board of 
Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America. 


New Caurcu.—The Central Presbyte- 
rian church, San Franciscu, California, 
have procured & lot on Mission street, 
between Fift) and Sixth, and will soon 
commence the erection of a chapel, to be of 
wood, with a basement the same size as the 
audience room above, and to cost when fur- 
nished about $10,000. 


Vacancres.—In Connecticut at the 
present time there are about seventy 
churches destitute of pastors ; some forty of 
these are hearing candidates for settlement, 
or an engagement as stated supplies. 


Less Noise.—At the church of Rev. 
Mr. Inskip, a Methodist of much ability 
and reputation, in Williamsburg, New 
York, on a recent Sabbath, a few were 
loud in their responses during the prayer 
and the first part of the sermon. The 
text was, “ By grace are ye saved, through 
faith.”’ After defining grace and faith, 
the preacher took occasion to say that 
neither good works, good feelings, nor loud 
ameéns and boisterous shoutings would save 
them. After thir there was a great calm. 


Recoverina.—Rev. William B. Lee, 
pastor of the Gates avenue Presbyterian 
church, Brooklyn, New York, whose serious 
injuries at Portland we mentioned last 
week, is, we are happy to learn, recovering 
rapidly, and hopes to be able to resume his 
— duties in the course of a few 
wee 


Out or Dest.—The First Presbyterian 
church of Camden, New Jersey, is now en- 
tirely out of debt, and the members are 
building a parsonage. 

Re-orpenev.—The University of Missis- 
sippi, after a suspension of nearly four 
years, will soon be opened for the reception 
of students. The Rev. Dr. John N. Wad- 
del is President of the Faculty. 


Scorcn Episcopacy.—The Weekly Re 
view calls attention to the fact that so many 


of the upper classes in Scotland are drawn | pected soon to make its appearance. It is 
to the 1 Church, and insists that | ®°* 
it is not for the clear statement of Chris- | 2°*te* the earth WW, 


tian doctrine, nor for any advantage of 
eww ot liberality, nor for the sake 
benefitting the mass of the pedple, for 


they should so largely give it their cour 
tenance.” 


BHomestic Hews. 


Arrest or Youno Kercauu.—Ata late hour 

on Friday afternoon, August 25, Detectives 
Gilmore and MacDougall effected the arrest of 
Edward B. Ketchum, the defaalter and forger 
to the amount of several millions, whom they 
took into custody at a house in West Twen- 
tieth street, New York, where he was known 
under the alias of C. R. Lowry, of Cincinnati, 
Ohio. He has not been out of the city since 
the discovery of his defalcations. In the 
meen - of the accused were found three 
etters, $49,000 in Treasury notes, and 67 
forged gold certificates. The prisoner was at 
once taken to the Police Headquarters, and on 
Saturday A. Cakey Hall, 
representin e ©, appeared in the 
Tombs Police Court, and against 
him a charge of forgery in the third degree. 


Assassination.—The trouble in Schuylkill 
county between the coal miners and their 
employers still continues. One of the bosses 
employed by the New York and Schuylkill 
Coal Company was assassinated on Friday week 
while going to hie work. Three thousand 
dollars have been offered forthe arrest of the 
assassins. 

Deav.—Jacob Strawn, the well-known fur- 
mer and cattle dealer, uf Morgan county, Iili- 
nois, died a few days since. He was the 
wealthiest farmer in the West. 


Crosev.—The Philadelphia Volunteer Re- 
freshment Saloons have been closed, after hav 


ing, during four years and three montha, en 


tertained all the soldiers passing through the 
city, numbering 1,200,000 persons, without ex. 
pense to the soldiers or the government. The 
Union saloon will, however, still be used ty 
entertain returning veterans as long us any 
funds remain in the treasury. 


Goop Houses at Cost. -A num- 
ber of wealthy and philanthropic gentlemen 
of New York city became incorporated last 
winter as the “Tome Building Company,” 
nnd have commenced erecting a block of 
twenty four neat, cheap houses in Williame- 
burgh, within five minutes’ walk of the ferry, 
in an airy, healthy locality. 
he of brick, baile somewhat after the Phila 
delphia style, about seventeen feet wide and 
thirty feet deep, with two stories and base 4 
ment, with gas and water, god will cost, with 
the lots, about twenty five hundred dollars 
each. It is intended to sell these houses at 
cost to worthy applicants, or to rent them at 
simple interest on the outlay. 


Mew.—Y¥ illiam B. Astor, the richest 
man in New York, is said to be worth twenty- 
five or thirty millions of dollars; among his 
possessions are 2000 stores and buildings. 
A. T. Stewart is reported w have fifteen to 
twenty millions, Commudore Vahderbilt, 70 
years old, has, it is said, from fifteen to 
twenty millions. 


Destauctive Fines.—The saddlery and 
hardware establishment of the Lindsay Fire- 
arms Company, New Haven, Connecticut, was 
destroyed by fire on the 30th of August. The 
loss amounted to $30,000, on which there is 
an insurance of $28,000. The fire communi- 
cated to a large brick building, occupied by 
the Paramalee Pianoforte Company, destroy 
ing the interior of the building, and a | 
amount of valuable stock. The loss of the 
company was $28,000, on which there was én 
insurance of $20,000. Two hemp ware- 
houses, at the corner of Ashley and Second 
streets, St. Louis, Missouri, containing ten 
thousand bales of hemp, were burnt on the’ 
29th of August. The los§ on the stock and 
building amounted to about $325,000, on 
which there is an insarance for $250,000. 


Larce Rovunv Hovse.—The Morris and 
Essex Railroad Company are putting up a 
very extensive ‘“ Round Houve’’ in Phillips- 
burg, opposite Easton, Pennsylvania, which, 
when completed, it is said, will hold fifty 
engiues. The company are makiog exten- 
sive arrangements fur business. 


Deatu or Governox Brovcu.—QG>vernor 
Brough, of Ohio, is dead. Five or six weeks 
ago he slightly injured his foot by steppmng 
on asmall pebble. Violent inflammation fol- 
lowed, resulting in gangrene and a mali t 
ecarbuncle; and the most skilfal medi 
surgical aid failed to save him.. 


and 


Unrrev,—The Congress and Empire Springs 
of Saratoga have r cently been purchased 
and consvlidated to a single company—the 

rice of the Congress being $700,000, and the 
impire a total capital of 
$1,000,000. These popular Springs, instead 
of being rivals as herewfore, will, therefore, 
in future be conducted us a joint interest. 


Down.—The log but in which, 
thirty odd years ago, the first white child was 
born who ever inhabited Chicago, Illinois, 
was recently pulled down upon the very day 
that @hild was married —Chicago not possess- 
ing taste or romance enough to preserve 
sv interesting a memeaoto of its marvellous 
growth. 

A Novet Enreaerise.—A Yankee, with 


an eye tv business, has brought to New York, |. 


in the schooner J. L. Dewley, from Rich- 
mond, Virginia, « fine lot of one hundred and 
fifty negroes en roule for Maine, to be em- 
ployed us wood-choppers. Their travelling 
expenses amount to $3.50 per head. Reckon 
they will find it rather cool down East before 
the winter is gone. 


Punic Desr.—A statement of the public 
debt on the 3lst of August has been pub- 
lished. The amount of outstanding debt 
bearing interest in coin is $1,108,310,191.81; 
interest, $64,500,490.50; debt bearing interest 
in lawful money, $1,274,478,103.16; interest, 
$73,531,037.74; debt on which interest has 
ceased, $1,503,020.09; debt bearing no inter- 
est, $373,398,256.38; total debt, 
571.48; interest, $138,031,628.24. The total 
amount of legal tender notes in circulation is 
$684,138,959. The amount of coin now in 
the treasury is nearly forty-five millions and 
a half, or about ten millions more than a 
month ago. 


Oxanors.—A letter from Louisiana says 
nothing can excoed the rich luxuriance of the 
orange trees, which are literally laden with 
fruit. 

Snore there is as yet 
but little trade with the States recently in 
rebellion, says a Boston paper, the shoe busi- 
nexs was never more promising than at this 
time. The manufacturers have received lar 
orders in anticipation of the fall trade, and all 
the workmen are employed. 


A Daver Broad, of Bos. 
ton, Massachusetts, one of the principal sub- 
marine divers employed by the Philadelphia, 
Wilmington and Baltimore Railroad Company 
in constructing their bridge at Havre de 
Grace, Maryland, was smothered to death in 
his diving dress on the lst inat., owing to @ 
defect in the air- pumps. 


Locomotive Srace-Coacu.—At West 
Hingham, Massachusetts, on Thursday week, 
a stage-coach, with a pleasure party of twelve 
persons, got a wheel fast in the planking at 
the crossing at the South Shore Railroad, and 
was run into by a freight train. A Mr. 
Lovell was killed, and seven others were <eri- 
ously injured. 


Heuer. — The manufacture of hemp and 
Manilla cordage in the United States, as re- 
turned by the eighth census, represent 190 
establishments, with an invested capital of 
$2,938,289. The total cost for raw material 
amounted to $5,065,320. The number of 
males employed was 2860, females, 618; and 
cost of labour $966,216; and amount of cord- 
age produced, 40,346 tons, valued at $7,843,339. 


Deatu or Commovore Jonun C. Lonc.— 
Commodore John Collins Long, of the United 
States Navy, died on Saturday, the 2d inst., 
at North Conway, New Hampshire, where be 
was visiting. © was born in 1795, and 
served with distinction during the last war 
with Great Britain, and continued in active 
service up to within six years. when ill health 
compelled him to retire.. 


Heatta or Jerr. Davis.—Jeff. Davis, who 
has recently been suffering somewhat from 4 
second attack of —— is said to be now 
quite recovered. He took his eatery walk 
outside of the casemate on Thursday, August 
31, for the first time in four days. 


A Comer Comuinc.—Biela’s Comet is ex- 


. On the first day of November next it 
will be close to Markab, one of the four 
well-known 


Tne houses will | 


Captain Anderson fully believes in being able to 
lay the Atiantic cable, and advocates the manufae- 
ture of a new eable, and proper picking-up appli- 
ances, by May, 1866; then to lay a new cable, 
and afterwards piek up the old one and continue 
to lay the same. The Adtantie Telegraph Com- 
pany bas resolved to lay a new cable in June 
next, and pick up the old one afterwards. Mr. 
Russell's diary of proceedings on the Great Eastern 
was published by all the London papers on the 
morning of the 19th Augest. Captain Anderson, 
in a letter, says it will require ten months to pro- 
vide proper gear for lifting the cable and make 
the neeessary repairs to the Great Eastern. He 
has every confidence in future success, but thinks 
it useless to renew attempts during the winter 
months. The Telegraph Construction Company 
are sv confident of success with the Atlantic cable 
that they offered to contract with the Atlantic Tele. 
graph Company to recover and complete the pre- 
sent cable, and lay a second during next year. 

A Fenian demonstration on a small scale had 
taken place near Scaroll, county Down. Ample 
police and military preparations had been made 
by the authorities, and order was not disturbed. 
Cork papers say the Fenians are very active in 
that city and neighbourhood, and large crowds, it 
is said, regularly assemble for drill, and these ille- 
gal gatherings are no longer held in out-of-the-way 
places, but infopen day, and numbers avow their 
intentions almost without reserve. 

Apprehensions of the approach of cholera were 
increasing in England. The epidemie had reached 
Marseilles, France. At an important meeting of 
medical officers and others, in London, résolutions 
were adopted advising the utmost care and all 
possible precautions. 

Great preparations are making at Portsmouth to 
give a fitting reception to the French fleet, and 
grand banquets, balls, military reviews, &e., are 
on the programme. 

The weather continued to be unsettled in Eng- 
Inv, and the rain still interfered with the harvest, 
and caused much anxiety for the crops 

Mason, writing to the London Times, says that 
orders were immediately forwarded to stop the 
Shenandoah's cruise at the termination of the war. 

Che French and English squadrons were to 
arrive at Spithead on the 29th of August. 
cattle plague continues around London. 

The London Times has an editorial on the irri 
tation of Americans toward England, and denies 
that there exists any pretexts for war, and seriously 
asks for a dispassionate consideration of atfairs by 
Americans. 

The Emancipation Society has issued an ad- 
ress, announcing its dissolution. 

Owing to urgent demands from Ireland, on 
account of the cattle disease, the importation of 
cattle from Great Britain into lretand is prohibited. 


FRANCE. 


The Cherbourg fetes continued until the 18th of 
August, when the Freneli and English squadrons 
left for Brest. Ali passed off well, although the 
brilliancy of the earlier proceedings was marred 
by stormy weather. 

The Emperor and Empress have returned to 
Fontainebleau from their Swiss tour. At Neuf. 
chatel one of the carriages of the Imperial suite 
was upset, from the horses running away, and the 
Princess Anna and other inmates were somewhat 
injured. 

Le Nord explains the position of the French 
scheme for a telegraph line to America via the 
Canary Islands, Cape de Verde, and the southern 
route, and says there is no discouragement from 
the failure of the Great Eastern. The line 1 to 
be completed from Paris to the Canary Islands in 
three years, and the whole line in five. 


SPAIN. 

The Marquis Moulin had been appointed 
Spanish Ambassador to London. Cholera is said 
to have reappeared at Gibraltar, but was disap- 
pearing from Barcelona, and decreasing 


lencia. 
ITALY. 

The Italia, of Florence, says the rumours of a 
financial arrangement between the Italian gov- 
ernment and the Holy See for the settlement of the 
Roman debt, are devoid of foundation. It is 
stated that Prince Amadeus went to Lisbon ‘to act 
as proxy for King Victor Emmanuel at the bap- 
tism of the infant Prince of Portugal, and that the 
Papal Nuncio refused to accept the King of Italy 
as godfather at the ceremony. The Minister of 
the Interior, in order to prevent disturbances, has 
ordered that religious processions shall not in 
future take place in the public streets without 
previous epthorization of the authorities, the latter 
being empowered to prevent them if necessary. 


GERMANY. 


By the convention, based on the Austro-Prusso- 
Danish treaty of peace concluded at Gastein, 
Prussia gets Lauenburg paying Austria a pecu- 
niary indemnity; Prussia rules Schleswig, and 
Austria Holstein, until the future of the Duchies is 
decided. The Emperor of Austria has cordially 
received the King of Prussia, and the Duchess of 
Augustenburg has been invited to Coburg by 
Queen Victoria. It is officially stated that by the 
Salzburg conference agreed to between the Em- 
peror of Austria and the King of Prussia, Kiel 
harbour is to be occupied by Prussia, although in 
Holstein. Prussia will propose to the Diet the 
construction of a German fleet. 


RUSSIA. 

Two ships of the Russian irun-clad squadron 
were wrecked on their way to Stockholm. The 
Czar had gone to Moscow w present the Czaro- 
witz to the Senate and the people. 


TURKEY. 
The cholera is disappearing at Constantinople. 
CHINA. 

A telegram of the 12th July from Shanghai 
says:—“The Nigenbie rebels are encamped in 
the neighbourhood of Pekin. It is ramoured they 
have taken the city, and the report is generfly 
believed. Burgevine is still in custody. The 
American Minister has again demanded his re- 
lease, with the intimation that a refusal will be 


considered a casus belli.” The Taeping rebellion 


appears to be extinguished.- A severe typhoon 
had occurred in the vicinity of Hong Kong, and 
several shipping casualties are reported. 
JAPAN. 
Intelligence from Japan states that affairs in 
that country were quiet. 
a SUEZ. 
The Saez Canal flood-gates have been opened, 
and a vessel laden with coal passed direct from 
the Mediterranean to the Red Sea, on the 15th of 


At the parsonage, in Sybertsville, Conyngham 
Valley, by the Rev. Johnson, on the 27th 
of August, Mr. Samugst Mumaw to Miss Mary A 
Conga, both of Conyngham. 

At Bloomsbury, New Jersey, Au 26th, by 
the Rev. J. 8. Vao Dyke, Mr. Joan W. 
of New York city, to Miss Fawnsy Manyine, of 
Bloomsbury. 

August 29th, at Mount Hope, Schuylkill coun- 
FA Pennsylvania, by the Rev. A. M. Lowry, Mr. 

oun A. Sueppex to Miss of 
Sunbury, Northumberland county, Pennsylvania. 

At Belleville, Wisconsin, July 19th, by the 
Rev. G. W. Newell, Mr. Jown W. Lowry, of 
Rochester, Minnesota, to Miss Prupexce A. 
Pacusr, of Oregon, Wisconsin. 

On the 28th of August, by the Rev. G. W. Mus- 


ve, D.D., LL.D., the Rev. Wittiam J. Dar to 


iss Mary A. Hexpensos, all of Philadelphia. 


August 30th, by the Rev. B. P. Shields, in 
Pittsgrove, New Jersey, Mr. W. P. Ricuarpson, 
of Vineland, to Miss Cuancorre Letuge, daugh- 
ter of the Rev. Z M. P. Luther. 

In Lexington, Virginia, on Thursday, August 
l7th, by the Rev. ieee Miller, Major heneane 
L. Wourrs, of Berkeley county, Virginia, to 
Litty Pagstox, youngest daughter of the late 
Governor McDowett, of Virginia. 

At Washington, Ohio, on August 22d, by the 
Rev. W. M. Ferguson, Mr. Harver D. Pork, of 
Zanesville, to Miss Motta A. Gitt, of Washing- 
ton, Ohio. 

Also, by the same, oo Au 29th, Mr. James 
8. Joussom to Miss Betcs Lt, both of Mill- 

At Amoy, China, on June 2d, yy the Kev. J. V. 
N. Talmage, the Rev. Leoxann W. Kip, of New 
York, to Here A., eldest daughter of the late 
Rev. M. 8. Cutsearsox, of Shanghai, China. 

By the Rev. J. D. er on the 2d inst, 
Mr. Evwis G. Wittiams, of Philadelghia, to Miss 
H. Voorness, of Hunterdon county, New 
Jersey. 

On the Sist of Sagan, at hog» City, Wiscon- 
sin, by the Rev. F. R. Wotri ) Rev. Grorer 
T. Crissuan, of Morrison, Lili to Miss Aveveta 
E. Ossorn, of Portage City. 

On May Ith, by the Rev. Joseph Mr. 
A. Ray Lawow, of Roxborough, to Miss Sacus 
Marsa tt, of Pennsylvania. 

da the same, June 19th, Caarces R. Garrrira, 


hester county, to Sanam Any Mancer, of 
Manayunk, Pennsylvania. 


By the e, August 29th, Sawvust Maxwett, 
of Manay to Mary Swuirs, of Falls of Schuy!- 
kill, Pennsylvania. 


June 15th, at the parsonage, West Nottingham, 
Maryland, by the Rev. 5. A. Gayley, Mr. Guonen 
T. Suamwon to Mies Anna E. Ricaanvson, of 


| CHURCH —S. W. corner 


at the rate of ten cents for every sia words. | 


Died, in Tunkhannock, Pennsylvania, on the 
25th of August, ROBERT DE PUY, only son of 
the Rev. C. R. LANE, aged three years four 
months and twenty-two days. 

Died, at Birmingham, Penns Ivania, on the 
27th of August, in She seventy-first year of her 

MARGARET MEANS, relict of the late 
OMAS McDOWEL OWENS. 

Died, on Monday, August 2Sth, in Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania, JEREMIAH BROOKS, M.D. inthe 
sixty-ninth year of his age. 

Died, August 5th, near Harrisville, Cecil coun- 
ty Maryland, ROBERT EVANS, Esq., in the 

ghty-sixth year of his age. Mr. Evans was for 
over forty years a ruling elder in the church of 
Lower West Nottingham. His strict fidelity in 
all the relations of life, a deep wy in the 
welfare of the Church, constant and devout 
attendance upon the ministrations of the sanc- 
tuary, and a consistent life, evinced the genuine- 
ness of his piety. As an office-bearer, he studied 
the peace and purity of the Church. His was an 
honoured life, and his end was perfect peace. 


Hlotices. 

BOARD OF DOMESTIC MISSIONS.—A Stated 
Meeting of the Board of Domestic Missions 
of the Presbyterian Church will be held on 
Monday next, I Ith inst., at 4 o'clock, P.M., at the 


ission House, No. 907 Arch street, Philadelphia. 
M. Newe«irk, Recording Neerctary. 


WEST SPRUCE STREET PRESBYTERIAN 
of Spruceand Seventecnth 
streets, Philadelphia.—The usual Moxuthly Eve 
ning Service may be expected in this church to- 
morrow (Sabbath) Evening, 10th inst., begia- 
ning at a quarter before 8 o'clock. 


SEVENTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH — 
Broad Stircet above Chestnut, Philadelphia--Will 
be open for service to-morrew, (Sabbath,) 10th 
inst., at half-past 10 o'clock in the Morning, and 
in the Afternoon at 4 o'clock. 


FIFTEENTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH— 
Corner of Fifteenth and Lombard Streets, Phila- 
delphia.—Services by the pastor, Rev. William 
McElwee, to-morrow, (Sabbath,) the 10th inst., at 
half-past 10 o’clock, A. M., and at a quarter 
before o'clock, P. M. 


—_--— 


RUTGERS STREET PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH -- Corner of Madison Avenue and Twenty. 
ninth Street, Newo York.—This charch will be re 
opened on Sabbath, the 17th inst, and the Com- 
munion, which would statedly oceur on that day, 


is postponed to the first Sabbath in October. a 


NOON-DAY PRAYER-MEETING.—The place 
of meeting of the Noonday Prayer-Meeting is 
now No. 1210 Chestnut street, Second Floor, 
Philadel phia. 


PHILADELPHIA TRACT AND MISSION 
BSOCIETY.—The one hundreg and ninth Meet- 
ing in behalf of this Society will be held in the 
Roxboro’ Baptist church, (Rev. D. Spencer, pas- 
tor,) Philadelphia, to-morrow (Sabbath) Eve. 
ning, 10th inst., at a quarter before cight o’clock. 
Several addresses will be made. 

Josera H. Scareiner, Agent, 

Office 115 South Seventh Street, Second Story, 

Room No. 9, Philadelphia. 


NOTICE.—I will present the claims of Sol- 
diers’ Families, or Facts from the Zone, by invi- 
tation, in Tamaqua, Pa.,on Wednesday evening 
next, the 13th inst., and in Mahanoy City, Pa., 
on Thursday evening, the I4th inst. 

City Pastor. 


DANVILLE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY.— 
The next Session of the Danville Seminary will 
commence on Wednesday, 20th of September. 
Though Drs. Breckiuridge and Humphrey have 
been relieved from the labours and cares of their 
office for one year, their chairs will be filled 
meanwhile by competent persons. The Board of 
Directors have already secured the services of the 
Rev. Dr. R. W. Landis for the chair of Dr. Breck- 
inridge, and it is confidently expected that the 
other chair will be filled before the opening of 
the session. 

Good rooms in the Seminary building, sup- 
plied with the necessary articles of furniture, are 
provided for the students without charge. Meals 
ean be obtained in the town at $2.50 per week. 
Ample provision is madd for the comfortable 
support, either in whole or in part, of neces- 
sitous students. Yerkes, 
Secretary Board of Directors. 


SYNODICAL MEETINGS. 
The Synod of Southern Jowa stands ad- 


ourned to meet at Afton, Union county, Iowa, on 
hursday, September 28th, at 7 o'clock, P. M. 
8. C. McCusn, Stated Clerk. 


The Synod of St. Paul stands ad- 
journed to meet at Rochester, Minnesota, on 
hursday, September 28th, at 7 o'clock, P. M. 

Caarntes Taarer, Stated Clerk. 


The Synod of Buffalo will mect in the 
Presbyterian church at Warsaw, New York, on 
Tuesday, October 3d, at 7 o'clock, P.M. Mem- 
bers of Synod are requested to repair at once to 
the church on their arrival, where they will find 


a Committee of the congregation me oe to 
assign them places. A. G. Haut, Stated Clerk. 


The Synod of Illinois stands adjourned 
to meet in the Presbyterian church at Champaign 
city, Dilinois, on Wednesday, October ith, at half- 
past 7 o'clock, P. M. 

Hamitton, Stated Clerk. 


The Synod of lowa will meet at 
Marion, Iowa, on Thursday, October 5th, at 
seven o'clock, P. M. 

Joan M. Boags, Temporary Clerk. 


PRESBYTERIAL MEETINGS. 


The Presbytery of Hudson will hold its 
next stated meeting at Florida, New York, on 
Tuesday, September 12, at 3 o’clock, P. M. 

Carriages will be in waiting for members at 
Goshen, on the arrival of the way trains in the 
afternoon, east and west. 

N. Freevanp, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of lJowa will hold its 
next stated meeting at Wapello, Iowa, on Tues- 
day, September 12th, at 7 o'clock, P. M. 

Georeer D. Srewart, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Long Island will meet 


at East Hampton, New York, on Tuesday, r~ 4 
tember 12th, at half-past 7 o'clock, P. M. The 
Records of Sessions will be examined. 

Sreruen L. Menrsuon, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Schuyler will hold its 
next stated meeting in the Westminster church, 
Quincy, Illinois, a Thursday, Sep- 
tember l4th, at 7 o’clock, P. M. 

; G. W. Asn, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Rochester City will 
hold its next stated meeting at Phelps, New 
York, on Tuesday, September 19th, at 7 o’clock, 
P. M. Divine service, with a sermon by the 
Rev. George Patton, is to be held on the Wednes- 
nay evening following, and the Presbytery is 
dot to till after that service. 

E. D. Yeomans, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Luzerne will meet in 
the Presbyterian church of Sybertsville, Conyng- 
ham Valley, Peunsylvania, on Tu y evening, 
September 19th. Brethren from the northern 
part of the Presbytery will find conveyances at 
the Berwick Station on the Lackawana and 
Bloomsburgh Railroad, to convey them to the 
— of meeting. They will take the train that 
eaves Scranton at 6 o'clock, A. M. 

y N Parke, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Peoria will meet in 
Prospect church, Peoria county, Illinois, on 
Tuesday, September 19th. 

Jous Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Fairfield will hold its 
tetated meeting at Eddyvil'«. fowa. on Fri- 
ae. September 2 d, at 7 o'clock, M. 
8. C. McCann, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Zanesville will meet 
in MecConnellsville, Ohio, on Tuesday evening, 
September 26th, at 7o’clock. 

W. M. Feravson, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Kaskaskia will meet in 
Carlyle, on the 30th inst., at eleven o’clock A. M. 
Session records and written reports of settlements 
with pastors, &c., will be called fur, 

Aurreo N. Densy, Slated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Palestine will meet in 
Arcola, [llinvis, on Monday, October 2d. at 7 
o'clock, P. M. H. I. Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of West Jersey stands ad- 
rned to meet (one day earlier than usual) on 
Monday, October 2d, in the First Presbyterian 
church New Jersey, at half-past 


ay H. Brow, Stated Clerk. 
of Saline stands adjourned 


The 
to meet at Odin, Illinois,on Friday, 29th inst., 


The sessions wil! be ned with a sermon by th 
Rev. John J. Lane. 


Farquuar, Stated Clerk. 
The Presbytery of Washington stands ad- 


journed to meot in the church of Croas Creek, 


Ohio, on Tuesday, October 3d, at 11 o'clock, A. M. 
ALEXANDER McCarrett, Stated Clerk. 
The Preshytery of Dubuque will meet at 
Scotch Grove, lowa, on Tuesday, October 8d, at 
7 o'clock, P. M. W. P. Carson, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Cedar will meet in 
Red Oak Grove on Tuesday, October 3d, at 11 
o'clock, A. M. 

Acexanper 8. Marsaaut, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Dane stands adjourned » 
to meet at Prairie du Sac, Wisconsin, on Friday, 
October 6th, at 7 o'clock, P.M. The seasions will 
be continued during the recesses of Synod at 
Madison the following week. 


Groaer W. Newer, Slated Clerk. 


AGENTS WANTED 
TO SELT, 


SHERMAN 
HIS CAMPAIGNS: 


Col. 8. M. BOWMAN and Lt. Col. RB. B. IRWIN 
1 VOL. 810, 500 PAGES. CLOTH, $3.50. 


With Eight Splendid Steel P i 
| Maps, Plans, &c. 


This Work—-written bv Colonel Bowwa x, Gen. 
oral Sherman's personal friend, and Lieutenant- 
Colonel Irwin, one of our ablest Military Writers 
—is the Complete Official History of this Grand 
Army a8 a whole, and ‘im all its details. Every 
Corps, Division, Brigade, and Regiment is award- 
ed its fall share of credit and praise, the Routes 
of March are carefally followed, the Battles Aud 
Skirmishea are described with the vividuess of 
actual participation, and the whole Narrative ia 
enlivened by the Countless Incidents, both sad 
and mirthful, that were an inevitable accom- 
paniment of such Campaigns. 

No other Official and Authentic History of 
this Great Army will be Published, for no 
other Writers con have access to the Private and 
Ollicial Papers of the several Commandera. All 
such information is furnished for this Work 
exclusively. 

The following letter from General Sherman 
shows the ofirial character of the Work: 


“ LAveasten, Ohio, July 31, 1845. 
*“C. B. Ricnarpsos, Esq., 540 Broadway, N. Y.: 
“Sir---Colonel 8. M. Bowman, an acquaintance 


-of mine since 1853, and more recently in the ser. 


vice of the United States, has hed access to m 
Order and Letter. Books, embracing copies of ail 
orders made and letters written by me since the 
winter of 1861-2, with a view to publish a me- 
moir of my Life and Services, and no other per- 
son has had such an opportunity to read my 
secret thoughts and acts. I believe him to be in 
possession of all authentic facts that can interest 
the general reader. I am, &c., 

W. T. SUERMAN, Major General.” 

The volume is illustrated with aplendid STREL 
PORTRAITS of Major-Generals Surxuan, Scuo- 
Howarp, Stocum, Logan, Buain, Davis, 
und Kitrarrick, and with carefully prepared 
Maps and Diagrams, furnished by General O. M. 
Poe, Chtef Engineer of the Army, and finely en- 
graved on stone. 

To all who have served, in any eapacity, in 
these brilliant campaigns, the work will be 
invaluable ; while to all who have had relatives 
or friends so engaged, it will be of absorbing 
interest and value. It is a record of brilliant 
achievements, in which every citizen will feel a 
life-long pride. 


The Work is Sold Only by Subscription. 


AGENTS WANTED in every county. Exelu- 
sive territory given, and liberal inducements 
offered. 2 will find the sale of the Book 
universal, for every reading man will want a 


copy. 
Por full particulars, address 


C. B. RICHARDSON, Publisher, 
No. 540 Broadway, New York. 


VALUABLE SCHOOL BOOKS: 


lvison, Phinney, Blakeman & Co, 


Nos. 48 and 50 Walker St., N ew York. 


SANDERS’S READERS AND SPELLERS, (on- 
forming in Orthography and Orthoepy to the 
latest Editions of Webster's Dictionary. 


THE UNION SERIES OF READERS, entirely 
New.in Marrer aad 


ROBINSON’S SERIES OF MATHEMATICS, In- 
cluding Arithmeties, Algebras, Geometries, 
‘Surveying, é&c. 

KERL’S NEW SERIES OF GRAMMARS, Un- 
surpassed in Simplicity, Clearness, Research, 
Practical Utility. 


COLTON’S SERIES OF GEOGRAPHIES. The 
New Quarto Greograrny, just published, sur- 
passes any thing of the kind before the Public. 


SPENCERIAN PENMANSHIP, Simple, Practi- 
cal, and Beautiful. © 

BRYANT, STRATTON, AND PACKARD’S 
BOOK-KEEPING SERIES, Beautifully Printed 
in Colours. 

WELLS'S NATURAL SCIENCES, Including 
Philosophy, Chemistry, Geology, and Science 
of Common Things. 
fa Teachers and School Officers are invited 

to correspond with us freely, and to send for our 

Descriptive CataLocus and Seseciatu CircuLar, 

which will be promptly sent upon application. 


THE COMING END. 


Two Great Works on Prophecy. 


THE FIFTEENTH THOUSAND, 


LOUIS NAPOLEON THE DESTINED MON- 
ARCH OF THE WORLD, and Personal Anti- 
christ, Foreshown in Prophecy to Confirm a 
Seven Years’ Covenant with the Jews about or 
soon after 1864-5, and Subsequently to become 
Completely Supreme over England and most of 
America, and all Christendom, until he Finally 
Perishes at the Battle of Armageddon, about or 
soon after 1872-3. With Diagrams and Maps. 
By Rev. M. Baxter. 1i2mo. * Price $1. 


JESUS AND THE COMING @LORY;; or, Notes 


on Scripture. A Valuable Work on this Sub- 
ject. By Joel Jones, LL.D. Large 8vo. Price 
$3.50. 


ALSO: 

THE IRON FURNACE; or, Slavery and Seces- 
sion. By the Rev. John H. Aughey, a Refugee 
from Mississippi. With Steel Portrait and 
Illustrations. I2mo. Price $1.25. 


MAN, MORAL AND PHYSICAL; or, The In- 
fluence of Health and Disease on Religious 
Ex 
A New Edition. Antique c 
12mo. Price $1.75. 

THE BIBLE HAND-BOOK. An Introduction 
to the Study of Sacred Scripture. By Joseph 
Angus, D.D. Revised Edition, with Ilustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, 727 pages, with Map. 
Price $2.50. 

The best work on this subject ever published. 

*,.* The Publisher will send by Mail, ( 
paid,) upon the receipt of the price, any of the 
above books, or any book published in the United 

States. 
Published by 

JAMES §. CLAXTON, 


uccessor to 
WM. 8S. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


NOW READY. 


THE PRAISE OF ZION. A New Collection 
of Music for Singing-Schooels, Choirs, Musical 
Societies, and Conventions, and the Home Circle; 
containing a System of Musical Notation, a va- 
riety of Exercises, Songs, Glees, &c., for School 
and Choir practice; an Extensive COLLECTION oF 
Tunes or ALL Mertaes, with a large assortment 
of Sentences, Anthems, and Chants. By Soion 
and Freverice 8. Davenport. 

The Publishers call attention to this new work 
with much confidence, that it will prove one of 
the most attractive and practically useful works 
of its class given to the publicin many years. 
Its contents are characterized by freshness, va- 
riety, real merit, and adaptedness to popular use. 
They are derived from many eminent sources, 
American and foreign. The t Old Tunes are 
included, with a rich Collection of New Music. 
Sent free by mail for the price, $1.50. To facili- 
tate its introduction, we will send a single copy 
for examination to any Teacher or Choir-leader, 
post-paid, on receipt of seventy-five cents. 

Catalogues of our Musical Publications, includ- 
ing the popular works of Lowell Mason, Wm. B. 
Bradbury, Geo. F. Root, and many others, free to 
any address. All our, blications are sold 
Boston, at our prices, b & Hamu. 


596 Broadway, New York. 
YOUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY 


WEST CHESTER, PA. 
Mrs. C. C. CHISMAN, Principal. 


ience. By Rev. D.D. 
oth, brown edges. 


erences. ~Rev. Wm. Moore, Westchester, 
a. Thos. Brainerd, Rev. Thos. Shepherd, 
Hon. Jos. Allison, Hon. N. B. Browne, Philadel- 
phia. Rev. 8. Miller, Mount Holly, N. J. 


— | 
| ORLEANS. 
pression, the winds that sweep the sea- Sn — 
shore at night "fail to fan us, and the de- 
crease of temperature that gives to other 
| seotions of the country what is popularly ee 
, termed “cool nights,” does not take place 
in sweltering New Orleans; eo that he : 
P) day, lies down at night to pant and per- ee 
INSTALLATION. 
= 
= 
Meo 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Taores tro ras Mamony or 
gam Lincotx. Philadelphia, 1865, J. B. Lippin- 
cot & Co. Small 8vo, pp. 306 
Ae,a memorial volume, thi» is very remark- 

able. Perhaps it is the only instance on record in 
death of one man has awakened so 
sympathy, so general a grief, or 
such eloquent expressions of admira- 
pulpit and the forum have poured 
lamentations and praises, and the 
muses have rehearsed in strains of poetry the 
of the fallen chief. Several hundred of the 


the 


. The publishers bave performed their 
part of the task in a most unexceptionable man- 
ner. The volume is beautiful in its mechanical 
execution. 

Tas Lirz or Joun Baatwerp, the Brother of 
David Brainerd, and his Successor as Mis. 
sionary to the Indians of New Jersey. B, the 
Rev. Thomas Brainerd, D.D., Pastor of “Olid 
‘Pine Street Church,” Philadelphia. Philadelphia, 
1865 Presbyterian Publication Committee. 12mo, 
pp. 492. 

’ asa remote kinsman, it was befitting that Dr. 

Brainerd should engage in the grateful task of 

gathering up the fragments ‘which time had 

spared of’ the missionary and Christian history of 
this good and laborious man. The subject of 
the memoir was the much-beloved brother of 


David Brainerd, whose very name is as ointment |. 


poured forth, When the letter was constrained 
by illness, which proved fatal, to retire from his 
chosen work uf ministering to the Indians then 
residing in New Jersey, John succeeded him in 
his work, in which he proved himself to be a 
true servant of Christ, willing to endure toil and 
privation in his difficult mission, Ifthe was not 
. equal to his diftinguished brother, he was worthy 
to be his successor. The peculiar.ciroumstances 
of the times in which he lived, and the seciu- 
sion of his position, afforded few startling inci- 
dents to enliven a biography. His still existing 
records are those of a laborious minister, with 
references to his labours, and their encourage- 
ments and discouragements. The author has 
made the best use of his materials, and while his 
volume is a valuable contribution to the history of 
the Presbyterian Church, in the preservation of 
documents and facts which might otherwise have 
been lost, it will afford agreeable and instructive 
reading to the Christian. For our own part, we 
thank him for his labour of love, and the happy 
manner of its execution. The style of the pub- 
lication does credit to the taste and enterprise of 
the Publishing Committee of the “other -branch” 
of the Presbyterian Church. 


Mircuett’s New-scnoot Groorarny. Fourth 
Book of the Series. A System of Modern 
Geography, Physical, Political, and Descriptive, 
Accompanied by a New Atlas of Forty-four 
Copperplate Maps, and Illustrated by Two 
Hundred Engravings. By S. Augustus Mit- 
chell, author of a Series of Geographical Works. 
Philadelphia, E. H. Butler & Co. 12mo, pp. 456. 
The name of Mitchell has long been familiar 

to our schools. His successive publications have 

been meritorious, and the present one meets all 


the demands of a school geography. It is the. 


result of great care and experience, and may 
well be commended to patronage. The volume 
is embellished with numerous engravings, exe- 
cuted in fine style. The Atlas, with its forty-four 
maps, is not only from the most authentic sources, 
but exhibits the best style of engraving. The 
appendices to the maps are all valuable for their 
information; and its pronouncing vocabulary, 
containing ten thousand names, is an absolute 
necessity, and worth the price of the book. It 
will be long before this geography is superseded. 


Tue Biste Hanp-Boox; an Introduction to the 
Swdy of the Sacred Scriptures. By Joseph 
Angus, D.D. Revised Edition, with Illustra- 
tions. Philadelphia, 1865, James 8. Clazion, 
successor to William S. & Alired Martien. 
12mo, pp. 727. 

We are pleased that the publisher has issued 
this new and revised edition of an admirable 
book, so replete with all that kind of knowledge 
essential to the successful study of the Scriptures. 
It has been long enough before the public to have 
secured the highest commendation of teachers who 
have had occasion to weigh its merits. As an in- 
troduction to the study of the Scriptures it may 
be well substituted for Horne’s more voluminous 
work; and we are well assured that the student 
of theology will find it to be an invaluable aid. 
There is no reason why its use should be confined 
to those preparing for the ministry, since it con- 
tains so much which every intelligent Christian 
should know. e direct especial attention to it, 
in the expectation that it will have a wide circu- 
lation. 

JUVENILES. 


Between the Presbyterian Board of Publication 
and the Presbyterian Publishing Committee there 
is a laudable rivalry in the publication of juvenile 
books. Both exercise due care in their selections, 
and the styles in which they issue their books are 
alike excellent. We often read these books, but 
cannot always, and hence have often to notice 
them merely by their titles, leaving them to speak 
for themselves. The following are from the Pres- 
byterian Publication Committee : 
Tus Law or Love, ron Lirrie Bors Grats. 

18mo, pp. 122. : 
Boy your Own Cuerrigs, and Poor Lirris 
rae Drunkarps Davcuter. Temperance Tales. 


18mo, pp. 72. 
Dick anp Donkey; or, the Boy that Helped 
.. his Mother. 18mo, pp. 130. 
Tue Invatin's Wore. By M. E. F. 18mo, 
pp. 120. 


The following are from the Board of Publica- 

tion: 

Tue Penitest Bor; and other Tales. Compiled 
by Edward Howard. 18mo, pp. 216. 

Tar Guir Sraram; or, Harry Maynard's Bible. 
By the author of « Poor Nicholas,” &e 18mo, 
pp. 213. 


PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS. 


" « Review of the Pastoral Letter to the Clergy 
of the Diocese of New York, from the Bishop. 
By a Presbyter.” Another well written and forci- 
ble pamphiet in opposition and refutation of 
Bishop Potter's pastoral circular. 

We have received the Atlantic Monthly for 
September, with its sual freight of skilfully 
written articles from & choice selection of con- 
tributors. 

Also Harper's New Monthly for September, 
containing a rich miscellany, and ample pictorial 
embellishments. 

For September we have on our table the 
Foreign Missionary, the Missionary Herald, Hall's 
Journal of Health, Family Treasure, Reformed 
Presbyterian, Littell’s Living Age, No. 1109, and 
the Philadelphia Photographer, with an excellent 
plate of slaves “ Gwine to the Field.” 

From Leonard Scott & Co., of New York, we 
have their re-print of the last number of the 
Westminster Review. Contents :—1\, Later Specu- 
lations of Auguste Comte. 2. The Anti Slavery 
Revolution in America. 3. Mr. Herbert Spencer’s 
Principles of Biology. 4. Political Economy 
5. Imperial History. 6. American Novelists— 
Theodore Winthrop. 7. The Principles of our 
Indian Policy. Contemporary Literature. 


ANIMAL SAGACITY. 


Dr. Bree, of Colchester, writes to the 
Field :—“ Mr. Higgs, the, present Mayor 
of Sudbury, related.to me that he & 
horse which used to pump his own water. 
‘I once (he said) had a young horse, six 
years old, which used to pump his own 
water by taking the handle of the pump in 
his mouth, and working it like a human 
being. The other horses would take ad- 
vantage of this, and when they were thirsty 
would bite and tease him to go and pump 
for them, in which they were generally 
successful. He would walk up gravely, 
and take hold of the handle and work away. 
Directly, however, the water began to flow 
be would pop down his own head and 
‘drink. I have often seen him do this.’ 
Mentioning this to Cresswell, the owner 
and driver of the omnibus between Walton 
and Colchester, he told me the following 
instances of feline intelligence. Two cats, 
living in ere of the town of Wal- 
ton-on-the-Naze, adopt the following mode 
of opening the cottage door of their 
habitations when shut out. No. 1 takes, 
a jump, and strikes the handle of the 
latch with her foot in the — She 

nerally manages to open the door this 
the first time, but she 

the springs till her object is effec- 

. In the case of No. 2 there — 
close to the handle of the 


to be a 
latch, and pussy springs on the top of this, 
and then deliberately presses down the 


handle with her foot, and the door 


A HYMN OF TRUST. 


FROM THE GERMAN. 
Leave Gud to order all thy ways, 
And bope in him whate er betide; 
Thou lt find him in the evil days 
An all sufficient Strength and Guide. 
Who trusts in God's unchanging love, 
Builds on the rock that naught can move 


What can these anxious cares avail, 
These never-ceasing moans and sighs! 
What can it help us to bewail 
Fach painfal moment as it flies* 
Our cross and trials do but press 
The heavier for our bitterness. 


- Only your restless heart keep still, 
And wait in cheerful hope, content 
To take whate'er his gracious will, . 
His all discerning love has sent ; 
Nor doubt our inmost wants are known 
To Him who chose us for his own. 


He knows when joyful bours are best, 
He sends them as he sees it meet; 

When thg» bast borne its fiery test, 
And now art freed from all deceit, 

He comes to thee all unaware, 

And makes thee own his loving care. 


Nor in the heat of pain and strife, 
Think God hath cast thee off unheard ; 
Nor that the man whose prosperous life 
Thou enviest, is of him preferred; 
Time passes, and much change doth bring, 
And sets a bound to every thing. 


All are alike before His face ; 
’Tis easy to our God Most High 
To make the rich man poor and base— 
To give the poor man wealth and joy. 
True wonders still of him are wrought, 
Who setteth up and brings to naught. 


Sing, pray, and swerve not from his ways, 
But do thine own part faithfully; 

Trust his rich promises of grace, 
So shall it be fulfilled in thee ; 

God never yet forsook at need 

The soul that trusted him indeed. 


FRENCH ACADEMY OF SUIENCES. 


At a recent sitting of this body a letter 
was received from M. Neant, in which he 
describes a method of his invention for 
keeping afloat a vessel about to sink, and 

utting out any fires that might happen to 
— out on board. His plan is to attach 
a certain‘number of balloons, made out of 
India-rubber, and inflated with air, to the 
sides of the sinking vessel. In a paper 
read to the Academy, M. Chattenmann 
proposed to render vessels externally in- 
combustible by whitewashing the wood 
with chloride of lime. This, he thinks, 
would prevent the rapid propagation of the 
flames, and allow sufficient time for extin- 
guishing them. A paper was received 
from M. Bondin on the fulminating power 
of bodies recently struck by lightning, and 
of which he adduces two remarkable in- 
stances. On the 30th of June, 1854, a 
man was killed by lightning near the Gar- 
den of Plants, at Paris; the body remained 
for some time exposed to a pouring rain. 
After the storm two soldiers, in attempting 
to lift up the body, received two violent 
shocks. In the other case, which occurred 
at Zara, Dalmatia, two artillery-men, who 
had been ordered to set up again in their 
former places two telegraphic posts that 
had been thrown down Dudes a storm, 
took hold of the telegraphic wire. Al- 
though it was two hours after the storm, 
there was so much electricity left that the 
men first experienced a few slight shocks, 
and then were both thrown down on the 
ground. The hands of both were scorched, 
and one of them did not even for a time 
give any signs of life. The other, in at- 
tempting to get up, sank down again, and 
in so doing, touched a comrade, who was 
eoming to his assistance, with his elbow. 
The third man was then thrown down 
in his turn, experienced various nervous 
effects, and his arm was marked with a 
burn at the spot where he had been touched 
by the other man’s elbow. 


ITALIAN CARICATURES. 


In the review of “lItalics,”’ by Miss 
Cobbe, in the don Times of May 16th, 
1865, the writer remarks that—* Italy not 
only reads her newspaper, but enjoys her 
joke. There are half-a-dozen comic and 
humorous publications; // Lampione, pub- 
lished at Florence (‘of which the re-issue 
of Punch in its first volume gives a tolera- 
ble comparison’), being the best. The 
fashionable pictorial and mechanical joke 
in Italy seems to consist in making a pic- 
ture of a prize pig or other animal in such 
«a way that when folded in a particular 
manner it gives a representation of the 
Pope, ‘ Bombalina,’ or any well-known pub- 
lic character. Orthodox Catholics crowd 
round the shop windows to laugh at carica- 
tures representing a church, with priests 
directing the adoration of the faithful to a 
winking Madonna, whose eyclids are opened 
and shut by other priests in the back- 
ground pulling the strings of the puppet; 
or Jesuits collecting the alms of the faith- 
ful to ‘save the Church,’ while the supe- 
riors behind are fighting and scrambling 
for the booty.” 


THE PYRAMIDS. 

The nearer we approached the Great 
Pyramid, the more it rose upon us a reve- 
lation of majesty and power. When it was 
proposed to me to ascend it, I agreed as a 
matter of course; and when one of our 
—_ kindly hinted at the difficulty, I 
ooked up to the artificial molebill, and, 
swaggering about my exploits on Highland 
and Swiss mountains, | expanded my chest, 
myself and pitied tht scepti- 
ism of my fellow-travellers. The offer of 
the Arabs to help me up, I rejected with a 
smile of ae: assurance and contempt. 
Walking along the base of the structure, 
which seemed interminable, we got upon 
the first ledge, and began the ascent. Half 
a dozen bare-armed, lightly-clad, dark-com- 
plexioned, white-teethed children of the 
desert surrounded me—measuring me with 
their eyes, and jabbering irreverently in 
Arabic, about my size, | Believe ; but they 
ended by volunteering their assistance. 
Their speech was interlarded with the one 
word—which constantly occurs, and forms 
an important portion of the language of 
Modern Egypt and Canaah—bucksheesh. | 
begged them ey to leave me; and 
with an elasticity remarkable to no one but 
myself I mounted the first step. Llaving 
done so, I felt entitled to pause and breathe ; 
for this step seemed to be a five-feet wall 
of limestone. To my amazement I found 
another before me, and another and an- 
other, each of which I climbed, with the 
assistance, I confess, of the Arabs—two 
before and three behind—but with a con- 
stantly diminishing sense of strength, and 
an increasing anxiety to know when [| 
should reach those short, easy steps which 
I had been gazing at from below. I was 
told that the steps to the summit were all 
he tho. 1 wad passed, but [ was also 
twwild not w be disco thereby, as, by 
hard work, I should be a good way up in 
half an hour; and once up I[ could rest, so 
as to be fit for the descent, which, after all, 
was the real difficulty! —— up toa 
series of about two hun stone walls, 
which, after reaching to an elevation of 
one hundred and twenty feet higher than 
the ball of St. Paul’s, were lost at last in 
the blue sky, and I looked down half dizzy 
to the base beneath me. 

The next wall above me was somewhere 
about my chest or chin! So, meditating 
upon the vanity of human wishes, upoh 
the loss to my parish (so argued the flesh) 
by & vacancy, upon the inherent excellence 

humility, the folly of pride and of sin- 
ful ambition, I then, in a subdued and 
firm tone, declared that no arguments with 
which I was then acquainted would induce 


me to go a yard higher. I pleaded princi- 


— 


pointing to the burning sun and the ab. 
sence of a ladder. “Bidding, therefore, 
farewell to my companions, who went up 
those giant stairs, 1 begged my clamorous 
guides, who clung around, to leave me 
until they returned. The obvious terror 
of the Arabs was that they would lose 
their pay; but I mustered breath enough 
to sa the blandest manner: “ Beloved 
friends and fellow-labourers! sons of the 
desert! followers of the false — 
leavé me! go round the corner; I wish to 
editate upon the past: depart!” And 
then I emphatically added: “ Bucksheesh, 
bucksheesh, bucksheesh! Yes!” They seem- 
ed to understand the latter part of my ad- 
dress, held up their fingers, and responded, 
Buc ih? yes!” bowed, “Good!” 
They replied: “We are satisfied!” and 
vanished. so they left me some 
twenty steps up the Pyramid, and looking 
towards Ethiopia and the sources of the 
Nile. I was thankful for the repose. One 
had time to take in the scene in quiet, and 
to get a whiff from the inexhaustible past 
in that wondrous spot. The Arabs away, 
every thing was calm as the grave, except 
for the howls of a wandering jackal 
like a speck, was trotting away over the 
tawny sand beneath me.—Good Words. 


REPAIRING A WRONG. 


Galignani relates the following anecdote 
in noticing the death of M. Alexandre 
Bouchet, one of the members of the Paris 
Jockey Club:—“ Perveiving one day, after 
a heavy fall of rain, a very well-dressed 
young woman standing at the edge of the 
side pavement of the Boulevards, and evi- 
dently much perplexed as to the best 
method of traversing the sea of mud before 
her, he gallantly advanced, took her up in 
his arms, and carried her across dry-shod. 
The lady made no objection to the mode of 
transit, but on being set down, expressed 
her gratitude as follows :— Sir, you are an 
insolent fellow!’ Thereupon M. Bouchet 
immediately repaired the wrong by again 
transporting her, with the same precau- 
tions, to the very spot where he had first 
met her, and took his leave with a pro- 
found salutation.” 


A NEW FOSSIL REPTILE. 


The vast wealden formation at the back 
of the Isle of Wight, between Black Gang 
and Brook, has an been celebrated for 
the great variety and wealth of its fossil 
remains. Numerous bones of reptiles have 
been found in this formation near Brook, 

rincipally belonging to that enormous 
ome the iguanodon, which, with the 
megalosaurus, hylsosaurus, and other ex- 
tinct monsters, passed their lives on the 
banks of this great wealden river. Within 
the last few days the Rey. W. Fox, of 
Brixton, near Brook, well-known among 
for his labours in this 
ranch of geology, has discovered in these 
beds a new reptile of the Dinosaurian 
family. The only parts of the skeleton 
wanting are the head and neck. The 
animal was above six feet lung from the 
shoulder to the rump, aod was furnished 
with a massive tail five feet long. The 
legs were about four feet in length, ter- 
minating in a broad, short foot. One of 
the most remarkable features of this 
strange reptile is the manner in which it 
was clothed with bony armoar, plates of 
bone from half an inch to four inches in 
diameter, and about half an inch thick, 
covered its body, with the exception of 
its back, which was p by a great 
bony shield. Another remarkable charac- 
teristic of this animal was @ very curious 
process of spine-like bones, which ran 
along the sides of the body and tail, some 
of which are fifteen inches long, and weigh 
seven pounds. The remains of this ex- 
tinct monster were examined Jast week by 
Professor Owen, as well as the wealden 
formation from which they were extriftted ; 
and we understand that, with reference to 
the extraordinary nature of the spine-like 
bones to which we have alluded, Professor 
Owen is of opinion that the oh 18 
riate name for this new Saurian would be 
olacanthus.— London Atheneum. 


Insects—Why Were They Made? 


The earth is covered with beauty every 
where, and is teeming with various plants 
in their early stages of growth. With them 
comes a new world of animated nature, in 
the form of insects, whose name is legion. 
Very few plants escape them. The mullein, 
chickory, dock, and murdock, are perhaps 
exceptions. The more tender and delicate 
the plant, the better they like it, and that 
is very sensible in them. ‘Searcely a plant 
among all our farm crops or the garden 
vegetablés escapes their ravages. They are 
every where. They will cut off your 
thrifty hills of beautiful squash plants in a 
single day and night, and the row of beau- 
tiful plants, that were tipped with dew 
and so brightly in yesterday's morn- 
ing sun, are utterly worthless to-day, droo 
ing, mutilated, dj ing! Birds, squirrels, 
and mice destroy the corn; caterpillars and 
canker worms devour the foliage of the 
fruit trees; and the apple-worm, moth, and 
curculio either drop an egg upon the fruit 
or puncture it, or seal over an egg, and 
thus introduce an enemy into the very cita- 
del of life, which preys upon its vitals until 
death ensues. All the fruits, grains, and 
grasses have their enemies, and nothing 
but vigilance, sleepless, untiring vigilance, 
will save the plants of the cultivator from 
a common destruction. 

What were these creatures made for? is 
a question sometimes asked by persons, 
when the long and careful labour of their 
hands is cut off in a single day! We can 
only reply, that they were created and 
— in our midst by the same wise and 

neficent Being that created us, and who 
has made it our duty to cultivate and sub- 
due the earth, and make it teem with 
fertility. If we cannot fathom the mys- 
terics in a single blade of grass, how can 
we expect to penetrate his designs in the 
multiplication of so many creatures that 
destroy the laboer of our hands. The 
t that he created un- 

oubtedly for wise fy hush 
every ime, and us to accept what 
he has given, in grateful trust and confid- 
ing love. 

That insects are made in vain, we cannot 
for a moment believe. The evils which 
they inflict u us have their compensa- 
md Most birds feed upon insects. 
Should we be willing to a up these, if 
withdrawing insects were the price? They 
also serve as food for larger animals, and 
even for man himself in some countries. 
They undoubtedly assist to maintain a due 
balance between vegetable and anima! pro- 
ductions, and are also scavengers, removing 


ceedingly offensive to the senses. They 
serve us in the fertilization of plants, fruc- 
tifying them with the pollen which they 
carry alon — pass from flower to 
flower. y afford us medicines, some of 
which are of such essential servive as to be 
thought indispensable in practice of the 
physician. Dyes of exquisite colour are 
obtained from them, and could scarcely be 
spared in the arts. So they yield us wax, 
honey, and silk—silks that are in the civil- 
ized world—silks in which kings and 
queens are clad, and which may be found 
in some form in the humblest hamlet in 
the land! 

Let these compensations—and no doubt 
there are many more—comfort us Pan 
moments of vexation, added to th#other 


nuisances and deformities that become ex-, 


~is not a singlé spring in Egypt. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


ple, but strengthened my convictions by | dependent upon his bounty for our daily 


But let us be watchful that they do not 
get too large a share. In this patient 
watchfulness we may find, perhaps, another 
compensation of which we have as yet little 
thought. Stern virtues do not spring up 
from beds of down and paths of ease, but 
amid the sharp and rugged ways of life, in 
trials and disappointments, even after all 
our powers have been exerted to avoid 
them. Is it impossible that these tiny de- 
structives are exercising us in lessons of 
patience, forbearance, and love, and lead- 
ing us more directly to him who is the 
Author of all! Who kaows?—New Eng- 
land Farmer. 


AMERICAN WONDERS. 


the world is the 
Falls of Niagara, where the water from the 
great upper lakes forms a river of three 
quarters of a mile in width, and then, 
being suddenly contracted, plunges over 
the rocks in two columns, to the of 
170 feet each. 

The greatest cave in the world is the 
Mammoth Cave in Kentucky, whiere any 
one can make a voyage on of 
subterranean river, and catch fish without 


e 
Fine greatest river in the world is the 
Mississippi, 4100 miles in length. 

The valley in the world is the 
Valley of the Mississippi. It contains 
500,000 square miles, and is one of the 
— fertile and profitable regions of the 

" ; 
< The largest lake in the world is Lake 
Superior, which is truly an inland sea, 
being 430 miles long, and 1000 feet deep. 

The _— natural bridge in the world 
is the Natural Bridge over Cedar Creek in 
Virginia. It extends across a chasm 80 
feet in width and 250 feet in depth, at the 
bottom of which the creek flows. 

The greatest mass of solid iron in the 
world is the Iron Mountain of Missouri. 
It is 350 feet high, and two miles in cir- 
cuit. 

The largest number of whale-ships in 
the world is sent out by Nantucket and 
New Bedford. 

‘The greatest grain port in the world is 
Chicago. 

The largest single volume ever published 
is Webster's Unabridged Dictionary, an 
American work—the best of the language 
—contajning as much matter as six Family 

he largest aqueduct in the world is the 
Croton Aeneas in New York. Its length 
is forty miles and a half, and it cost twelve 
and a half millions of dollars. 

The largest deposits of anthracite coal in 
the world are’ in Pennsylvauia, the mines 
of which supply the market with millions 
of tons annually, and appear to be inex- 
haustible. 

All these, it may be observed, are Ameri- 
can “institutions.” In contemplation of 
them, who will not acknowledge that ours 
is a “great country?” 


The First Nugget from Californi 


A touching anecdote is attached to a 
n t of gold, the first ever brought from 
California to Europe. Twenty-eight years 
ago a poor invalid presented himself, and 
taking out of his tattered coat an enormous 
block of quartz, asked M. le Carpentier if 
he would purchase it, assuring him it was 
full of gold. The first thought that struck 
the antiquarian was that the man was in- 
sune. “I am not mad,” he said; “I have 
come to ask you to apply to government to 
give me a vessel and a crew of a hundred 
men, and promise to return with a cargo of 

ld.” Meanwhile M. le Carpentier, con- 
Toned in his original impression, insisted 
on the poor man eating, and in exchangé 
for a small piece of the quartz he gave him 
a napoleon, telling him he might return 
whenever he pleased. ay rman never 
reappeared.. Meanwhile M. le Carpentier 
had the fragment analyzed, and > his 
amazement it proved to be pure gold. 
Fifteen years elapsed; a parcel and a letter 
were left at his door; the parcel, wrapped 
in an old handkerchief, was heavy. The 
letter was worn and almost illegible. On 
deciphering, it proved to be the dying 
statement of the poor traveller, which, 
through the neglect of ‘the lodging-house 
keeper, at which*house he had died a few 
days after his interview with M. le Carpen- 
tier, had never been delivered. The pack- 
et, I need not say, contained the blo@k of 
quartz. The letter was thus worded:— 
“You alone listened to me; you alone 
stretched out a helping handto me. Alag! 
it was too late. I amdying. I beque 
my secret to you. The country whence | 
brought this gold is California.” To des- 
cribe the effect of receiving this by a mere 
act of neglect fifteen years too late, is im- 
possible. The magic of that name was 
utterly unknown at the time of the inci- 
dent, and the poor sailor who brought the 
first specimen of California gold actually 
died Tt wn For the benefit of any of 
our readers who may come to Paris, I men- 
tion that M. le Carpentier, with the truc 
generosity of an enlightened mind, permits 
any visitor who sends him his card, to ex- 
amine his Museum, the address of which 
is 248 Rue du Faubourg St. Honore; the 
interesting explanations he gives with so 
much courteous kindness adding to the 
pleasure derived and the instruction gained. 


THE EVENING CLOUD. 


A cloud lay cradied near the setting sun, 
A gleam of c:imson tinged its braided snow; 
Long had I watched the glory moving on 
O'er the still radiance of the lake below. 
Tranquil its spirit seemed, and floated slow! 
Even in its motion there was rest; 
While every breath of eve that chanced to blow 
Wafted the traveller to the beanteous West. 
E:inblem. methought, of the departed soul! 
To whose white robe the gleam of bliss is given; 
And by the breath of Mercy made te roll 
Right onward to the golden gates of heaven, 
Where to the eye of Faith it peaceful lies, 
And tells to man his glorious destinies. 


THE THREATENED CHOLERA, 


Some are alarmed at the recollection of 
what occurred in the East in the early 
“of 1864, and connect it with the cho- 
Fora of the present time. In April, 1864, 
Egypt was visited by a wide-spread mur- 
rain which had killed (probably) not less 
than 1,700,000 cows. The cholera ap- 
peared in Egypt one year after the murrain, 
and the question is asked, “Is there any 
relation of cause and effect between these 
two facts?’ Another correspondent in a 
letter from Alexandria remarks that a mur- 
rain and the cholera come nearly simulta- 
neously, and that one—the cholera—was 
believed to be due, at least in part, to the 
other. The same correspondent, referring 
to the murrain of last year, says that “in 
the course of a few months there died in 
Egypt 800,000 oxen, and as many sheep, 
goats, camels, &c. Three-fourths of these 


animals were thrown into the Nile, whose } 


water is here the only drink; for, with the 
exception of the Fountain of Moses, there 
In the 
month of October last, the dogs at Damietta 
could cross the Nile without wetting their 
paws over a bridge formed by the co 
of cattle. Agents of the Isthmus of Suez 
Company have assured me that they found 
it impossible to prevent the fellahs from 
choking their fresh water canal with dead 
animals. The Egyptian Government not 
having itself taken measures in this res- 
t, their authority was paralyzed, and the 
ellahs preferred occasionally receiving a 
few blows’ to digging a hole for the burial 
of animals dead 
tionary measures adopted in England, o 
couse, prevent such state of things as 
this. 


LADIES AND THEIR LONG TAILS. 


Crinoline at length is going out, thank 
goodness! but long, trailing dresses are 
coming in, thank badness! In matters of 
costume, lovely woman rarely ceases to 
make herself a fuisance; and the length of 
her skirt is now almost as annoying as, a 
while ago, its width was. Robes a queue 
they these draggling dresses; but it is 
not at Kew merely that people are tor- 
mented by them. Every where you walk, 
your footsteps are im by the ladies, 
who, in Pope’s phrase, “drag their slow 
length along” ust in front of 
you. “Will an upon the tail 
of my petticoat?” This seems to be the 
general invitation they now give. 
enemies to progress they are, in their long 
dresses; and a Keform Bill should be 
to make them hold their tails up. ies 
should be taught to mind their p’s and 
queues; and every policeman should be 
armed with a big pair of garden shears or 
tailors’ scissors, wherewith to cut away the 
skirts which he sees trailing on the paye- 
ment. Young ladies, as a rule, we will 
allow, are little ducks; but by wearing 
such long tails they make great geese of 
themselves. Clearly something must be 
done to shorten their appen , if it be 
only on account of the safety of the public. 
We often see a child tripped up by a long 
dress, and falling on what Jaques calls its 
“innocent nose” thereby. If the trains be 
worn longer, there is no telling what mis- 
haps and master-haps may be occasioned 
by them. Well nigh as many accidents 
may be met with by these trains as by 
those upon our railways, and we really 
hardly know which of the two may prove 
more gerous. For ourselves, having 
the welfare of our little ones at heart, we 
always try to tread upon as many dresses 
as we can, and to do them all the damage 
that hobnailed boots can perpetrate. If 
every father of a family would sternly do 
the same, the fashion of long dresses would 
have a short existence.—London Punch. 


GORILLAS. 


Our (Melbourne) Museum now boasts 
two stuffed gorillas, male and female, and 
a young one, which was with the female, 
its mother, when they were shot by M. 
Du Chaillu in his present African expedi- 
tion. The male measures six feet nine 
inches from the soleof the foot to the crown 
ofthe head. His girth round the shoulders 
is five feet six inches, and under the arms 
he measures four feet eight inches. We 
look at him a long time without being able 
to conceive that we have been promoted 
through such a brute, step by step, to our 
present organism and rank in life. But 
some of our fellow-citizens, of a more scien- 
tific turn, grow savage if they are denied 
the privilege of monkeyfying themselves 
down to the views of the later lights; and, 
fur my part, [ say, every man to his taste, 
and [ care not to argue the point.—Afel- 
bourne Letter, June 26. 


md Garden. 


[Items from the Sor 


Hints on Harvestina Buck wHeaT.— 
The excellence of buckwheat flour depends 
chiefly on the management of the grain 
between the time of ripening and grinding. 
The common way of treating buckwheat 
effectually prevents making good flour, it 
being allowed to remain in the swath for 
several weeks, when it should gever be 
suffered to lie longer than a day or two, 
and it is decidedly better for the grain to 
rake it and set it on end, as fast as it is 
cradled. Much less grain will be wasted 
by shel ing out; the straw will cure and 
dry out sooner, and make better fodder; 
the crop will be ready for threshing or 
housing in less time; and the grain will 
yield a much better quality of flour. It is 
especially injurious to the grain to be ex- 

to storms before it is set up, for dirt 
is spattered all over the grain, by the fall- 
ing of large rain-drops. This makes the 
flour dark-coloured and gritty. Wetting 
and drying the grain several tinres, de- 
stroys the “life” of the flour. It will 
never be as white, nor make so good cakes, 
but will be sticky, and the cakes clammy, 
like the flour of sprouted wheat. 


IN-AND-IN BreEpInc.—There is proba- 
bly no greater folly that the common stock 
raiser can be guilty of, than breeding from 
animals close akin. The results are in 
almost all cases unfortunate, and tend to 
the degradation of his stock. This is true 
of horses and neat cattle especially, of 
sheep essentially, of swine in a less degree, 
but still noticeably; and in the case of 
fowls and pigeons, the evil results are more 
quickly seen than in any other classes, per- 
haps. . In-and-in breeding, where most 
carefully conducted, has produced very 
favourable results; but this was under the 
direction of men who gave their lives, with 
severe, assiduous study of animals and their 
points, their differences of constitution and 
temperament, of form, size, &c.; and who 
were also of an intuition as to 
which animals would cross well. In those 
herds, too, where in-and-in breeding has 
been successfully practised, it must be re- 
membered that the relative numbers of 
males and females approached much nearer 
a natural standard than is ever profitable in 
economic stock raising. If any one wishes 
to see hdw quickly he can run down a su- 
perior flock or herd, let him undertake to 
imitate Bakewell on a small scale. 


Insects Insects.—Several have 
sent us specimens, and others have sent us 
descriptions of caterpillars of various kinds, 
which were more or less covered by small 
white oval bodies, that some of the writers 
recognized as what they really are—the 
cocoons of a parasitic insect. It is one of 
the wise provisions for preventing the 
undue increase of insects, that most of 
them have insect enemies. Among the 
most destructive of these are the leben 
mon flies, a term applied to a large class of 
four-wip insects, which deposit their 

in the larvae of other insects. 
hatched from these eggs feed 
upon the living animal in which they are 
enclosed, and by the time it dies they have 
attained a sufficient size to undergo their 
transformation. The number of parasites 
that are nourished by one caterpillar is 
sometimes astonishing. A few days ago 
we took from our tomato vines the larva of 
a Sphinx, which was almost completely 
covered with the cocoons of an Ichneumon. 
From counting a portion of these, we esti- 
mated the whole number at between three 
and four hundred. It is quite remarkable 
that this number of m could have 
lived within the caterpillar, attain their 
full growth and spin their cocoons, without 
killing it. Though still alive, the cater- 
pillar was evidently much weakened by 
rearing such a large unnatural family, and 
will probably in a short time die from ex- 
haustion. 


Guanpers—Too Late.—We have here- 
tofore repeatedly warned our readers and 
the public against the danger of getting 

landered horses from the Government. 
i we must reiterate this, and state the 
fact, that among the horses sold in this 
city at the Government sales, those well 
known to have this most malignant and 
terrible disease, (affecting men as well as 
horses,) have been repeatedly, and we pre- 
sume constantly, sold. There is not a re- 
spectable horse-dealer on Twenty-fourth 
street, who will allow a government horse 
to come near his stable. This statement 
rests on the assurance of a physician and 
thorough veterinarian, who also states to 
us that, within a few days he has seen a 


badly glandered horse eating his oats out 


of his master’s butcher-cart, which was 
subsequently filled with meat for distribu- 
tion to families. Ought these things ‘o 
be’ The Government might better have 
shot every horse, than to have them spread 
contagion and death (for the disease is 
utterly incurable) among the stables of the 
— far and near. Besides, we shall 
very likely hear of men dying in unuttera- 
ble agonies from this malady. 

Wuen to Serect Seep Potators.— 
The best time to select seed potatoes is 
when they are dug. As soon as they are 
brought to the surface, and lie spread on 
the ground, the best can be selected with 
less difficulty than at any other time. Those 
that are perfectly matured, and of good 
shape, having the marked characteristics 
of the variety, and good average size, 
should be selected for seed, in preference 
to those of any other qualities. They 
should then be placed in boxes or barrels, 
and kept where they will not be injured 
by freezing or by warmth. If seed pota- 
toes are saved in this manner for a few 
years in succession, we have no doubt a- 
decided improvement will be observed in 
the yield per-acre, as well as in the quality 
of the crops. And we think this practice 
will also found an effectual security 
against small ones, and a good defence 
against the rot. When potatoes first come 
from the und, the skins have a clear- 
bess, which they soon lose. 


ILENRY CLAY TO TIE BOYS. 


The Western Farmers’ Almanac for 1859 
contains the following letter from the sage 
of Ashland to one of his namesakes : 


July 7th, 1845. 

My Dear Little Namesake—Your par- 
ents have done me the honour to give my 
name to you. On that account, and at 
the request of your good mother, I ad- 
dress this note, which she wishes to pre- 
serve for your perusal, when, by the lapse 
of time, you shall have attained an age 
that will enable you to comprehend and 
appreciate its friendly purport. 

our parents entertain fond hopes of 
you, and you ought to strive not to disap- 
point them. They wish you to be good, 
respected, eminent. You can realize their 
most sanguine hopes, if you firmly resolve 
to do so, by judicious employment of your 
time aff your faculties. Shun bad com- 
pany, and all dissipation—its inevitable 
consequences. Study diligently and perse- 
veringly. You will be surprised at the 
ease with which you will master branches 
of knowledge, which at first view will 
frighten you. Make honour, probity, 
truth, and —, your invariable guides. 
Be obedient, and always affectionately res- 
pectful to your parents. . Assiduously cul- 
tivate virtue and religion, the surest 
guaranty of happiness, both here and 
hereafter. In your intercourse with your 
fellow-beings be firm, but at the same 
time bland, courteous, and obliging. Re- 
cognize at all times the paramount right 
of your country to your most devoted ser-° 
vices, whether she treats you ill or well, 
and never let selfish views or interests pre- 
dominate over the duties of patriotism. 

By regulating yourself according to 
these rules, you may become sapented and 
great, be an ornament to your country, 
und a blessing to your parents. That 
such may be your destiny is the sincere 
wish of their and your friend, 

H. 

Master Henry COLay. 


“I’M GOING TO HAVE SOME FUN.” 


“Why, George, have you forgotten what 
day this is, that you have your skates in 
your hand?” 

“No; I know it is Sunday, but I don’t 
care for that. I am going to have some 
fun, skating.”’ 

“How can you be so wicked, George? 
oe you know it is breaking God’s holy 

‘ 

“ Well, a you need not go to 
preaching, for I shall go; and you had 
better go with me, instead of going in- 
to thet dull Sunday-school. Come; will 
you?” 

“You know thatd will not, George; so 
why do you ask? And I really wish you 


| would think better of this step; leave your 


skates in the closet in this entry”—for 
they were now at the vestry door—“and 
come in and learn to ‘remember the Sab- 
bath-day to keep it holy.’”’ 

As will be perceived, Harry had been 
religiously trained, both at home and at 
school; while George, who was his week- 
school companion, had been early deprived 


,of a mother’s care, and his father had left 


him to do as he pleased, which was to 
take pleasure when and where he chose. 
Harry liked him as a playmate, and had 
often tried to induce him to attend church 
and the Sunday-school, but hitherto with- 
out effect. Sometimes George would reply 
pleasantly, and seem to be thoughtful ; and 
occasionally, a8 on this morning, he would 
give an impatient, self-willed answer. 

He appeared at this time not to feel the 
force of what his young friend said; but it 
had entered his heart, and as he proceeded 
to the pond he lost all the elasticity of 
spirit with which he left home; his steps 
were lagging. Do you know the cause? 

His conscience was stung, for it had not 
- become hardened; and well was it that 

e now listened to its dictates. He knew 
that he was about breaking one of God's 


commandments, and Harry’s words, looks, | 


and example deeply impressed him. Be- 
fore he reached the pond where he had 
anticipated his “fun,” he turned round 
and retraced his steps, with the important 
determination, “I'll stop before it is too 
late; before I am hardened in crime.” He 
hid his skates beneath his coat, for now he 
was ashamed to be seen with them on the 
Sabbath. He entered his home with a 
firm resolve to endeavour henceforth to 
keep the Sabbath holy. 

And Harry was made the happier by 
knowing that Ac had influenced George for 
the right. | 

There is no boy or girl too young to do 


some, good. — Amer. Mess. 


THE BOY AND THE BEE. 


Little Johnny was just three years old. 
Of course, he seen‘very little of the 
world, and had very much to learn. So 
ope warm, bright afternoon, while playing 
in the garden, he took a lesson, which he 
remembers yet. 

In the rich green grass, a bright, yellow 
dandelion caught his eye, but he did not 
notice a sip ae-leching spot about the 
middle of the flower. That spot was 
nothing less than a merry honey-bee, who 
had come singing along through the air in 
search of honey and wax, and stopped to 
see if that flower had any for him. Quick 
as thought, down went that fat little hand, 
and back again it came as quickly, bring- 
ing in its grasp flower, bee, and all! 

The poor bee was very much surprised 
at this sudden change. He thought that 
the sky, or something else, had fallen on 
him. But whatsoever might have been 
the case, he was resolved not to give up his 
life without @ trial; and so, twisting his 
little body round, he sent his sharp, poi- 
soved sting deep into Johnny’s hand! 
And did not that little hand let goin a 
hurry? And did not nurse hear a scream 
from Johnny's lungs? And while she 
fan to the aid of the suffering child, the 
bee gathered himself up, and set out for 
home, wondering what in the world such 
little two-legged pests as boys were made 
for. 

But the sting had not only marked 
Johnay’s hand, but had written this les- 


son in bis memory—that sometimes very 
pretty things have very sharp stings. 

Wine looks very pretty in the glass; but 
the Bible says, that if we become fond of 
drinking it, it will like a serpent, and 
sting like an adder.”’ 

Sin often looks very inviting, but the 
Bible tells us that “the stiny of death is 
sin.” 
A little boy once asked his mother for a 
peach. She asked him if he had not 
already eaten one. To yet another, he 
told a lic, and said “No.” But after he 
went to bed, that lie s‘uny him so that he 
was afraid to go to sleep till he had called 
his mother, confessed his sin, and asked 
her pardon. 

I hope my young readers will remember 
that sometimes rvry pre tty things have very 
sharp stings.-—Child’s Own Magazine. 


BE CONTENTED. 


“© that I were dead!” cried the Bull- 
finch. 

“T don’t wonder at it, I'm sure, dear,” 
said the Cat, sitting with her grey eyes 
fixed on the cage. 

“To be penned up here from day to day, 
while my friends are rejoicing in the sweet 
sunny sky and the flowers,” said the Bull- 
finch. 

“ Tow distressing!” said the Cat, with 
much feeling. 

“And just to be allowed now and then 
for a few minutes to try my wing by a 
flight around the room,” said Bully. 

“Mere mockery! a crucl insult I call 
that,” said the Hat. 

“And as to sitging; how can I sing?” 

“* How, indeed?” said the Cat. 

“This piping song that I have been 
drilled into, not a uote comes from my 
heart.” 

“T never could bear any thing that 
didn’t come from my heart,” said the Cat, 
vpry demurely. 

“Q that I were dead!” said the Bull- 
finch. 

“It’s what your best friends most wish 
for you, dear,” said the Cat; “and as the 
door of your cage is a little ajar, I see, you 
have only to come out—” 

“And what?” asked the Bullfinch. 

“Why, dearest, 1 would, however pain- 
ful to my feelings, soon put you out of 
your misery,” said the Cat, preparing to 
spring; upon which the Bullfiach set up a 
scream of terror, and his mistress flew into 


the room, and Puss was glad to escape | 


down stairs. 


A VALUABLE WORK ON THE STUDY 
OF THE BIBLE. 


Just Published, 


REVISED, AND ILLUSTRATED 
EDITION OF 


THE BIBLE HAND-BOOK, 


An Introduction ¢0 the Study of the Scrip- 
tures. By Joseph Angus, D.D. Crown 
8vo, 727 Pages, Clear Type. 

Price $2.50. 


A NEw, 


From the Rev. M. W. Jacobus, D.D., Professor of 


Biblical Literature in the Western Theologicalé 


Seminary, at Allegheny City, Pa. 

‘This volume is a valuable summary of infor- 
mation in the various departments of Biblical 
study. Such a Hand-Book, ranging under the 
appropriate heads the results of investigation in 
a condensed form, so as to present a suitable out- 
line for the student, and a guide for the class- 
room, bas long béen a desideratum. It must 
answer a far better purpose than the voluminous 
work of Horne, while it makes a great advance 
upon it as an outline of Biblical science. It is 
every way more learned and satisfactory than 
‘The Mine Explored; or, Help to Reading the 
Bible, by Nicholls.’ It will surely be a great 
help to students of theology, as well as to private 
readers of the Scriptures. To all such I can 
freely recommend it.” 

J A liberal discount allowed when supplied 
to Bible-classes. 

«*e Sent by mail (post-paid) upon receipt of 
the price. 

Published, and for sale by 


JAMES S. CLAXTON, 


Successor to 
W. 8S. & A. MARTIEN, 
No. 606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


REMOV AL. 
THE AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY 


HAS REMOVED FROM 929 TO NO. 1210 
CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
WHERE ALL THE PUBLICATIONS AND 
PERIODICALS OF THE SOCIETY 
ARE FURNISHED 
On the Same Terms as in Now York. 
CATALOGUES SENT FREE. 


fat Postage should accompany Orders for Books 
to be sent by Mail 


H. N. THISSELL, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 


NEW JUVENILES 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


Presbyterian Board of Publication, 
No. 821 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


TIM HARRISON; or, The Boy that Couldn’t 
Say No. By Nellie Grahame. Price 25 and 
30 cents. 

THE PENITENT BOY, and Other Tales. Price 
45 and 50 cents. 

THE GULF STREAM; or, Uarry Maynard's 
Bible. Price 45 and 50 conte. 

THE BEGINNING AND THE END. By the 
Author of “The Three Homes.” Price 55 and 
60 cents. 

LITTLE JOE CARTER, THE CRIPPLE. By 
the Author of “Try.” Price 35 and 40 cents. 
SOCIAL INFLUENCE; or, Take Care of the 
Boys. By the Author of “Aunt Betsy’s Rule.” 

Price 70 and 75 cents. 

ROBERT AND DAISY. By the, Author of 
‘* Cares and Comforts.” Price 30 and 35 cents. 

DICK MASON; or, The Boy who Trusted in 
Himeelf. Price 30 and 35 cents. 

MINNA CROSWELL; or, The Girl who was 
Afraid of being Laughed at. Price 36 and 
40 cents. 

GRACE DERMOTT; or, Help for the Afflicted. 
Price 55 and 60 cents. 

THE POWER OF GENTLENESS, and Othe* 
Tales. Price 45 and 50 cents. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE SHORTER CATE- 
CHISM, for Childrea and Youth. By the Rev. 
Jonathan Cross. 2 vols. Price $1.15 and $.25. 
Please address orders to 


WINTHROP SARGENT, 
iness Correspondent. 


ANTED—150 Agents for “RAYMOND'S 
LIFE UF A. LINUOLN.” Address 
E. WILSON, 1504 Brown street, Philade!phia. 


To Purchasers of Organs, Melo- 
deons, or Harmoniums. 


Every one having any thought of purchasing 
an instrument of this class, now or at any future 
time. should for one of Mason & Huamlin’s 
Cabinet Organ Circulars, which will be sent to 
any address entirely free of expense. This Cir- 
cular contains much information which will be 
useful to every purchaser of such an instrument, 
such as articles on “ How to Judge of a Musical 
Instrument,” “Histary of the “ Histor 
of Reed Instruments,” 4c. Address MASO 
BROTHERS, 596 Broavway, New York; or 
MASON & HAMLIN, 274 Washiugton 8t., Boston. 


FASHIONABLE @AILOR, 
SEVENTH AND WALNUT STREETS, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


BAUGH'’S RAW BONE PHOSPHATE 
Has now been before the Public} under one name 
and standard, for over THN VEARS. It has 
been used upon ALL CROPS WITH REMARK- 
ABLE SUCCESS, and by thousands of Farmers 
i tlantic States. 

THE STANDARD OF THE ARTICLE IS 
STILL STRICTLY MAINTAINED, and that by 
using it upon their FA LL Crops the present sea- 
son, they WILL NOT BE DISAPPOINTED IN 


THE RESULT. 


BAUGH & SONS, 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
Store No. 20 South Delaware Avenue, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
IGHT HOUS® COTTAGE, ATLANTIC 


CITY, NEW JERSEY.—Tsae Neauest 


ovse To THe Surr- 
’ JONAH WOOTTON, Proprietor. 


September 9, 1865, 


PENNSYLVANIA MILITARY ACADEMY, 
At West Chester. Pa. 


The duties of this Institution will be ree 
ou Thursday, September Tth, at do'clock, M. 
Cadets may pursue either a Ulassical or Scien- 
titie Course of Study, under experien and 
thorough Instructors. In the Primary Depart- — 
ment the usual Enghish branches are taught. 
Military Instruction is given in the three Arms of . 
the service. The Academy is furnished with 
Horses for Cavalry and Horse Artillery exercises. 
All the appointments of the Institution are of the 
first order, and no expense or effort is spared to 
advance the Education and Military training of 
the Cadets. The religious instruction of the 
Cadets is carefully attended to. 
For Circulars, apply to J. H. Orne, Esq., No. 
626 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, or to 

Cot. THEODORE HYATT, 
President Pennsylvania Military Academy. 


EDGEHILL SCHOOL, PRINCETON, NJ. 


The next session will commence on Wednesday, 
August 2d. In addition to a thorough course of 
Classical and Mathematical studies, required for 
entering College, arrangements are made to meet 
the wants of those whose plans for life do not 
contemplate an entire collegiate education. An 
extended course in the English Language and 
Literature, History, Chemistry, and Practical 
Mathematics, has been introduced, accompanied 
with lectures on these subjects by competent in- 
structors, and illustrated, where the nature of 
the subject admits, by experiments, maps. dia- 
grams, and models. Keferences- Tho Faculties 
of the Colle For Catalogue, 
apply wo ev. 2. W. CATTELL, 
= Rev. A. D. WHITE,’ Prineipads. 


ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS 
Fortieth Street and Baltimore Avenue, 


WEST PHILADELPHIA. 
OPENS SEPTEMBER MUTH. 


Number limited to Twenty-five. Four Pupils 
taken as Boarders in the Family of the Principal. 
References.—The Professors of Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary and of the College of New Jer 
sey; Rev. W.C. Cattell, D.D., President Lafayette 
College; Kev. Drs. Boardman, Jones, Edwards, 
Crowell, Philadelphia. 
Circulars sent on application to the Principal, 
ev. 8S. H. McMULLIN, 
3724 Walnut street, West Philadelphia. 


MANTUA FEMALE SEMINARY, 
(Baring street below Thirty-fifth.) 
WEST PHILADELPHIA, 
Rev. JOHN MOORE, Principal. 


A Boarpine anv Day ror Youne 
French, German, Music, Drawing, and Paintin 
in addition to all the usual branches taught in 
first-class Seminaries. Instruction thorough. This 
Institution is delightfully located in West Phila- 
delphia, in the midst of mors than ordinary 
social and religious advantages. 

The year is divided into two terms, commen- 
cing September Ist aud February Ist. 

Circulars on application. 


GENESEO SYNODICAL ACADEMY. 


The One Hundred and Sixth Term will begin 
on September 4th, 1865, 

The Trustees have pleasure in stating that the 
we year was one of the most prosperous in the 
ong and honoured history of thig Inatitution. 
They feel that the mention of this fact is its 
highest commendation. The Graduating Class 
will receive special care from the Principal. 

Pupils board in the Family of the Principal. 

F. Di W. WARD, 
President Board of Trustees. 
Address 


Rev..J. JONES, A.M., Principal, 
Geneseo, Livingston county, New York. 


CHESTNUT ST. FEMALE SEMINARY, 
PHILADELPHIA 


Miss BONNEY and Miss DILLAYE will re- 
open their Boarding and Day School, at 1615 
Cuestxut Sreeet, on Wednes- 
day, S8»ptember 13. Particulars from Cireulars, 


WOODLAND SEMINARY, 
9 and 10 Woodland Terrace, , 
WEST PHILADELPHIA. 

A DAY AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG LADIES. 


Though recently established, the Institution is 
quite flourishing. Location healthful and bighly 
attractive. A large Corps of experienced Teachers. 
The next Session will commence September 12. 


For Isrormation APPLY TO 


Rev. HENRY REEVES, A.M., Principal. 


FEMALE COLLEGE, 


Amboy Railrauad, two and three-quarters hours’ 
ride from New York, and one and a quarter from 
Philadelphia. Its lveation is unsurpassed for 
beauty snd healthfulness. 

Special attention is paid to the common and 
higher branches of English, and superior adtee- 
tages furnished in Vocal and Instrumental Music, 
Drawing, Painting, and French. 

The Institution is strictly a family school, 
where the most careful parents may feel safe in 
placing their daughters. The Fall Term com- 
mences September 18th. For Catalogue, address 

Rev. JOHN H. BRAKELEY, A.M., Principal. 
ER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, 

TROY, NEW YORK.—The Forrtr-secoxp 
Session of this well-known Scuoot or 
Natrunat Sciexce will com- 
mence September 1865. The New Annuan 
Reetster or 1865, giving full information, may 
be obtained by addressing 

Pror. CHARLES DROWNE, Director, 
Troy, New York. 


EST BRANCH BUARDING SCHOOL— 

At Jersey Suone, 

received at any time and age. Parente seeking a 
Curtstian Hows, where every attention will 

given to the intellectual and physical education 

of their sens and daughters, will pleas@send for 


to 
. DONLEAVY LONG, A. M., Principal, 
Jersey Shore, Lycoming county, Pennsylvanie. 


EER PARK FEMALE INSTITUTE, PORT 
Jervis, Onanex County, New Yora, re- 
opens September 13th. Address 
Rev. I. H. NORTHRUP, Principal. 

From a letter of Atrrep B. Srreer, in the 
Albany Argus: —“ Should the inquiry be made 
as to where the sisters and daughters of his 
friends should be sent to be educated, the writer 
would unhesitatingly answer, at the Deer Park 
Institute.” 

From E. I. Sears, LL.D., to the Philadelphia 
Press men of means and intelligence were 
only aware of the peculiar udvantages enjoyed at 
this Institution, spacious as the building is, it 
could not contain half of those for whom admis- 
sion would be sought.” 


EST JERSEY ACADEMY — Bridgeton, 
New Jersey.—A Boarding School for Boys. 
For Terms and Circulars, address the Principal, 


JOHN GOSMAN. 


HE DUTIES OF THE SPRING GARDEN 
INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG LADIES will 
be resumed on the 4th of September. 
GILBERT COMBS, A.M., Principal, 
608 and 611 Marshall street, Philadelphia. 


OUNG MiN AND BUYS’ SCHOOL.—The 
Rev. Jaues G. A M., will open an 


. kuglish, Classical, Mathematical, and Scientific 


School for Young Men and Boys No. 1996 Mount 
Vernon street, Philadelphia, on the first Monday 
in September. The instruction will be particu- 
lar and thorough, such as will prepare Young 
Men for Business or College. Instruction “by 
competent Teachers in French, German, and 
Drawing. For Terms, &c., apply to the Principal. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 
and No. 530 Broadway, New York, by 


ALFRED MARTIEN & Co. 
TERMS. 

Two Doliarsand Fifty Cents per Annum, if paid 
strictly in advance, or Three Dollars when not. 
paid in advance. To Clergymen Two Dollars a 
year, wher paid strictly in advance. 

No subscription received for a less term than 
one year. All subscribers who do not give express” 
notice to the contrary, will be considered as wish- 
ing to continue their subscription, and their paper 
will be sent w them accordingly. No paper dis- 
continued until all arrearages are paid, except at 
the discretion of the Proprietors. 

Rutes of Advertising — Advertisements appropri- 
ate to the character of the paper will be inserted 
at twenty cents a line for each insegtion. Yearly 
advertise rents inserted on favourable terms. 

iO” Payments for advertisements to be made 
in advance 

TERMS TO CLUBS. 
Fwe copies w one address, for one year, 
Ten copies to one address, for one year, 
With an additional copy to the person 
who may act as agent. 
Sixteen copies to one address, for one year, $30.00 

With an additional copy w the agent. 

Twenty-fee copies to one adress, for one 
year, 

With an additional copy w the agent. 

(7 The money must always be sent in ad. 
vance. When the amount is large, a (raft should 
be procured, if possible. 

Address. always post-paid, 
ALFRED 


$10.00 
$20.00 


MARTIEN & Co 
No. 606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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| latter are incorporated in this volume. These 
; spontaneous utterances well express the feelings 
of the nation, and if they do notall comeup to] , 
the inspiration of the occasion, it may be said 
that not a few of them are excellent in strac- 
| wre. The vivida vis pervades them, and they — 
. will wot be permitted to die. As a whole, the pe | 
, collection is a very creditable one, and the editor | 
deserves thanks for his zeal in gathering them to —— | meee 
7 gether in this form as sincere tributes to a remark- i 
| 
— 
Bordentown, New Jersey. 
a This Institution is situated on the Camden and 
— 
— 
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| 
| thought that this is their world as well as = | 
ours; that God has created and placed ee 
man and beast, and that we are, all like, ‘* 


